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FOR THE MOST VALUED OF YOUR FRIENDS... 
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worlds most 


SO WANTED—SO SU- 
PREMELY WELCOME! 83 
surveys in 34 countries con- 
firm the fact that the Parker 
“51° is the most appealing of 
all writing instruments. 


PERFECT GIFTS.TO KEEP THEM THINKING OF YOU! 


- 
wanted ft en 


YOU'LL MAKE A DOU- % . MAGNETIX DESK SET— 
BLE IMPRESSION with this ‘a a new Parker exclusive. No 








Parker “51” Pen and Pencil hinges! A hidden, permanent 
set. As with individual ‘*51” magnet enables ‘‘51’’ pen to 
Pens, you have a choice of swing on a metal sphere. 
caps: lustraloy or gold-filled. Genuine Pedrara onyx base. 


THEY GIVE INDIVIDUALITY TO YOUR GOOD WISHES 


Your gift of Parker “51” is certain to win a delighted welcome. 
For here is the world’s most-wanted pen. Actually, it’s far more 
wanted than the next two widely known makes of pens combined. 


@°‘51” givers deplete dealers’ stocks quickly as Christ- 
mas nears, so it’s wise to select your pen or set now. 

With its sleek beauty, its precise writing action, the 
famous “51” will express your warmest regard many 
times each day through many years to come. Choose 
from rich colors, lustraloy or gold-filled caps. Pens, 
including the new demi-size, $12.50 and up. Pencils, 
$6.25 and up. Sets, $18.75 to $80.00. 


NEW DEML-SIZE “Si”... Parker ‘51°’ Magnetix Desk Sets come in 9 styles, 
in single pens or sets! Smaller, Bases of onyx or glass. $15.00 and up. The Parker Pen 
more compact. The pen is less : — 

than S$ inches hong: Clies- oF Company, Janesville, Wis., U.S. A., and Toronto, Can, 
right in a woman’s purse. A COPR, 1948 BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


favorite with met, too. 
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Jour opt NV ho Use forms 


are only as good as the forms they use... 


save L herr time 
and Your money 


with VUARCO 


business 5 forms 


If your people have to mess with carbons when they 
write a form .. . if copies aren’t put into the right 
hands fast .. . if clerks make errors in re-copying ... 
that may well be the fault of the form rather than 
your personnel. They can’t do anything about it. 

But you can! You can simplify their jobs with Uarco 
business forms. Then one writing makes a copy for 
all concerned. No waiting. No re-copying. Your 
people then can and will make the most of their time 
... and your money! . 

Like to know which Uarco forms are best for your 
specific operation? Call in a Uarco Representative. 
He’ll make a complete survey of your. business re- 
quirements—no cost, no obligation. 


UARCO, INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn; 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 








SINGLE SET FORMS 


Si 
»p—_ 





for instance ... the Uarco 
Representative may suggest Speed-O- 
Forms. In five seconds, Speed-O-Forms 
turn any typewriter into a continuous 
billing machine... the girl has only to 
type. Speed-O-Forms are consecutively 
numbered and varicolored for easy 
distribution and filing. 
























| only suggested 


a morning | 


“Bill,” she steamed when she 





heard my voice, “since you gave me this Clary 









there’s been nothing but traffic in my office 

i 4 > 
>~... every time I turn around there’s 
someone else running totals on 


my adding machine... 


“Do I lock myself in from now 
on, or do you get another 
Clary for the outer office?” 





It’s the same everywhere. Office 





staffs soon find out a Clary 











does “rush jobs” faster, 








“hard jobs” easier. That’s 








why the preference trend 





soon swings to Clary. 











Take a tip from thous- 








ands of satisfied Clary 





users... before you 








buy, be sure to try the 








Clary Speed-o-lectric. 














Factory-approved service 
in your city 


























adds-subtracts- multiplies: divides 














Clary Speed-o-lectric Model A-1M. Other Clary 
all-electric models start at $189.50 plus tax. 
Terms may be arranged. 
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Fae > 
i Please send me the 
latest information on Clary 
I Speed-o-lectric Adding Machines, 
\ NAME 
\ ae 
\ FIRM AS 
\ a ! 
ADDRESS x CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, 
\ ae ! General Offices: 1530 N. Main Street, 
\ CITY C ZONE__STATE / Los Angeles 12, California. 
‘N - « eh ied o 7 AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE—Consult 
a ae wwe your Classified Telephone Directory. 
“= — = on oe 

















LETTERS —— 


Look Alikes 

Our office workers were rather surprised 
when they picked up NEwsweerx, (Nov. 15) 
to see a picture of their boss, S$. Hurok (see 
Music), under Foreign Affairs. A glance at 
the caption revealed that the “Hail Fellow” 
was Ernest Bevin. 

MaktTIN FEINSTEIN 
New York City 












International 


Bevin and impresario S. Hurok 


Yugoslav Monument 


I am very pleased to inform you that, 
thanks to the valuable cooperation afforded 
by your magazine (NEWSWEEK, July 26, 
Aug. 2), the subscriptions for the erection 
of a monument to honor the five United 
States fliers shot down over Yugoslavia in 
1946 now total $1,150, thus exceeding our 
goal of $1,100. Plans are now being made 
for the design and construction of the monu- 
ment. The advice of the families of the five 
deceased fliers is being solicited. 


ARTHUR Butss LANE 
Washington, D.C. 


For the Record 


Newsweek, Oct. 25, page 34, stated: 
“Fuller Warren, candidate for governor of 
Florida, announced he was for neither” 
(Truman or Thurmond). 

I never at any time so announced. On the 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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This tire 
2,100 nails every day 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


Nits: wire, screws, boards and 
other remains of broken barrels 
and packing cases often litter the 


areas around docks and warehouses. 
That’s true in the case of American 
Stevedores, Inc., in New York City. 
This company operates 180 pieces of 
equipment in their stevedoring and 
warehousing operations. 

In one day’s work it is estimated 
that a single tire runs over 4,200 punc- 
turing objects. The risk of constant 
flat tires and lost equipment time makes 
the use of ordinary tires and tubes 
impractical. 

When American Stevedores’ men 


and B. F. Goodrich men got together, 
they came up with the solution—B. F. 
Goodrich Seal-o-matic tubes. Seal-o- 
matics seal punctures automatically. 
(There is a layer of firm but gumlike 
compound right beneath the tread and 
shoulder areas of the tire.) 

When a nail or other sharp object 
pierces the tire and tube, it is instantly 
gripped by the gummy substance. No 
air is lost. And when the nail is re- 
moved, the sealing compound is drawn 
into the hole. Some of the sealing 
substance is often drawn up into the 
tire, sealing that hole also. The tire may 
be punctured—but it doesn’t go flat! 


runs over 


Seal-o-matics are available for pas- 
senger cars, trucks and industrial vehi- 
cles. They pay for themselves quickly 
—yet often outlast two or more ordinary 
inner tubes. In addition, Seal-o-matics 
increase tire life because they help pre- 
vent blow-outs; increase tire mileage. 

Call your local B. F. Goodrich repre- 
sentative or visit the B. F. Goodrich 
store in your area. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Touch Tt 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Ol. PROSPEC 
INSTRUMENTS, USED TO FIND MANY SWAMPLANDS INACCESSIBLE. 
TODAY THEY RIDE THE WEIRD 4-TON MARSH BUGGY. PONTOON WHEELS 10 FEET 
TALL ENABLE THIS MONSTER TO CRUISE EQUALLY WELL OVER WATER, MIRE AND SOLID 
GROUND. AND THE B-W LONG CLUTCH WITH WHICH IT IS EQUIPPED GIVES THE SAME 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE AS IN MILLIONS OF MOTORCARS. 
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Nee Ren nese cecine NG TE PROPS a sare ese te 
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THE BLADE ANGLE OF NEWEST-TYPE PROPELLERS I 
Maneriantae Capkiciame tr ries oe eee Tl LING ADJUSTABLE AUTOMATICALLY DURING FLIGHT. A MIGHTY LITTLE B- 
UNCOMFORTABLE OVERHEATING. [T PRE-HEATS THE THERMOSTAT... yie DES RUTUSTABLE AUTOMATICALLY DURING FLIGHT. A INIGHTY LITTLE Bo 


WHICH TWISTS THE BLADES IN THEIR SOCKETS ... MAKES THEIR AIR 
BITE LARGER OR SMALLER. IN 3 SECONDS, THE BLADES CAN BE FEATHERED 
COMPLETELY... OR REVERSED FOR SLOWER LANDINGS, QUICKER STOPS. 


BORG-WARNER 





THE ACCUMULATED FURNACE HEAT BRING ROOM WARMTH 


$0 THE FIRE SHUTS DOWN AT THE RIGHT INSTANT TO LET 
To THE EXACT DEGREE ORDERED. on 


185 PRODUCTS 
IW ALL ARE MADE BY 









ENGINEERING 


FOR BAYOU BUGGIES THAT WADE AND SWIM... | 
FOR PLANE PROPELLERS WITH A NEW TWIST... 


IMPORTANT OPERATING PARTS ARE 
PROVIDED BY B-W WHOSE INGENUITY 
TOUCHES THE LIFE OF EVERY AMERICAN 
EVERY DAY.* 


*FOR EXAMPLE, 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG- WARNER . 
EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS 
AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 

9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION 
WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. 

AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT 
AND APPLIANCES. 


PRODUCTION 
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ESE * Ks me —_—o ~ be ee SE . 
WORLDS CHAMPION COAL MINERS Nore THAN 4 Times FASTER 
THAN ANY OTHER COUNTRY, AMERICA MINES COAL... DOES IT WITH MODERN 
MACHINES LIKE THE SHUTTLE CAR. THIS DEVICE IS BUILT THIGH-HIGH TO FIT LOW- 
ROOFED. TUNNELS. ON 4 HEAVY DRIVE WHEELS , POWERED THROUGH SHAFTS AND 
JOINTS MADE BY B-W'S MECHANICS UNIVERSAL 
Ng. cz JOINT DIVISION, IT LUGS 8 TONS AT ONCE... 
rs UNLOADS ITSELF IN 
a 60 SECONDS. 














reee 


\E 


_. LONG ENOUGH TO WIND ‘ROUND 
AND ROUND THE MOON'S COLD EQUATOR 
WOULD BE THE MOTORCAR TIMING CHAINS 


wr 7 o “enor > in 
4 
SAT Go FAR BY B-W'S MORSE CHAIN SPARE THE HORSES’ AND GET MORE SPEED! 
EACH PRECISION MACHINED TO TOLERANCES ONLY PART OF AN AUTO ENGINE'S HORSEPOWER REACHES THE WHEELS. MUCH GOES 
V6 THE DIAMETER OF A HUMAN HAIR To TO OVERCOME FRICTION...MORE THAN 20 HORSEPOWER AT 50 MPH. 


THE B-W 
AUTOMATIC OVERDRWE CLITS THAT LOSS IN HALF. THIS TRANSMISSION UNIT, NOW 
Pee Oe wet USED ON SO MANY OF THE NEWEST CARS, IS MADE BY B-W’S WARNER GEAR. IT 


REDUCES ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 30% AT SPEEDS ABOVE 26 MPH... SPARES - 
THE “HORSES”... HOARDS GAS. 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices,31 0 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK - BORG- WARNER INTERNATIONAL - BORG WARNER 
SERVICE PARTS - CALUMET STEEL - DETROIT GEAR - DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « FRANKLIN STEEL - INGERSOLL STEEL - INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANU- 
FACTURING CO., LTD, - MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER - MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN - MORSE CHAIN, LTD. » NORGE - NORGE-HEAT - NORGE MA- 
CHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS - ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL - WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS «. WARNER GEAR - WARNER GEAR CO., LTD, 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
contrary, I twice publicly announced ny 
support of all Democratic candidates. 

The wire services on Aug. 9 carried the 
following announcement from me: “I am not 
in accord with parts of the platform adopted 
at the recent Democratic convention 
However, in my opinion, the purposes of 
the Democrats of Florida can be best accom- 
plished in the regular party organization . . , 
I took an oath that I- would support the 
nominees of the Democratic primaries in 
Florida. It is my purpose and intention to 
faithfully keep my oath...” 

FULLER WARREN 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


NEWSWEEK regrets having overstated Gov- 
ernor-elect Warren’s position. Newswerex 
more accurately reflected it in a subsequent 
issue (Nov. 29): “Warren, who had thought 
it good politics not to endorse the President 
on the stump...” 


‘ranberry Queens 
In your article “Berries in Berries” (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 25), where did you ever get that 
picture of the Cranberry Queen? Evidently 
your reporter must have visited some night 
spot. I am enclosing a true photo of our 
Cranberry Queen taken at the Carver, Mass., 

festival. 
Louis SHERMAN 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Queens: Local and national 


Cranberry queens, like most other photo- 
genic queens, are picked for publicity. To 
get maximum space, National Cranberry 
Week publicists picked Norma Lane as 4 
national queen and then selected harvest 
queens in all of the cranberry growing areas. 
Marcia Williams was the local harvest queen 
at Carver, Mass. 


Pore Grammer 

. On page 58°( Newsweek, Nov. 22): 
After “scouring” his mail (it must have been 
rank!), Drew Pearson “poured” his papers 
—where, down the sink? . .. Ain’t you got 
no grammar in yore office? 

Watt BETHEL 
Oakland, Calif. 


Cold Money 


I have a copy of Newsweek for Oct. 25 
and note your story “Hot Stuff on Ice.” May 
I call your attention to the fact that “Ice 


Newsweek, December 6, 1948 
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It all started in a construc- 
tion shed near a shipyard. 










The men there had wrestled 
with mountains, and had har- 
nessed mighty rivers. They 
had planned and built a host 
of escort carriers, and had 
covered the seas with cargo 
ships and tankers. And they 
talked of a dream car they 
wanted to build. 


Their dream came true at 
Willow Run—when the first 
KAISER came to life. Again 
their new idea swept ahead 
of tradition. 
































That was two years ago. To- 
day, cars built by Kaiser- 
Frazer the better way are 
driven by three hundred 
thousand owners. They have 
been driven more than three 
billion miles over tough roads. 
They are the most copied cars 
in America. They are value- 
. . proved, road-proved, style- 

—_ oo 4 proved. They have proved 


Ne J Pet their dependability. 

























Great things were expected 
of the 1949 KatseER—and the 
men from Willow Run have 
lived up to their promise! 
Now, 103 new features and 
refinements added! The 1949 
KAIsER DeLuxe is waiting 
for you now—at your dealer’s. 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Willow 
Run, Michigan. 


Grand Coulee Dam 


THE a 1949 


KAISER 
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IF THIS HAPPENED 


IN YOUR BUSINESS... 


Then, Like the Railroads, You Would Need 
Increased Prices to Meet Increased Costs 





1948 (August) COMPARED WITH 1939 


COSTS RATES 


(Average) 
AVERAGE COSTS . 
UP 77% 
FREIGHT RATES EXPRESS RATES 
UP 46% UP 46% 
PASSENGER RATES 
UP 40% 


















COAL RATES 
UP 28% 






MAIL RATES 
UP 25% 





1939 
LEVEL 


To attract capital for improvements, railroad At present rates are out of line. They have 
revenues must be sufficient to provide for not kept pace with an over-all increase in 
sound operation and allow investors a labor and material costs of 77% since 1939. 
fair return. To assure continued improvement of railroad 
That can only come about when rates are plant and railroad service, rates should be 
maintained in proper balance with operat- adjusted to achieve a proper relationship 
ing costs. between revenues and expanded costs. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
WD Seeing Zhe Nation 





—_——— LETTERS 


Capades,” which plays 22 cities for 46 weeks, 
has a total audience of more than 2,000,000 
people and a gross of more than $4,000,000. 
You reported a total audience of about 
2,000,000 and a gross of $2,680,000. The 
average price of admission is $2. 
Joun H. Harris 
President 
Ice Capades, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 


More on Mendeleyev 


With regard to the letter concerning the 
spelling of Dmitri Ivanovitch Mendeleev’s 
name (NewswEEK, Nov. 8), I would like to 
say that my chemistry professor, Dr. Harold 
M. Faigenbaum, informed me that the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, which determines 
such matters in this country, has designated 
the spelling as Mendeleev. This, therefore, 
is the correct spelling. 


Josery H. WEBER 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, N. Y. 


>... My Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion, shows it to be Mendeléeff. Should I 
throw it away, or quit reading my favorite 
magazine? 
Lr. H. B. Hopxins 
Anchorage, Alaska 


>... I well remember years ago when Dr. 
Harry C. Jones, lecturing on physical chem- 
istry, put the name MENDELEEFF on the 
board and said that was the way it should 
be spelled. “At least,” he said, “that is the 
way it was spelled on the card he sent up 
to my room at the Saint James Hotel in 
London when he called upon me there.” 


S. Francis Howarp 
Emeritus Professor of Chemistry 
Norwich University 
Northfield, Vt. 


> Newsweek naturally followed the spelling 
of the publishers, who write: 

Regarding the spelling of Mendeleyev, our 
final choice was governed by the two follow- 
ing factors: conformation with the spelling 
which has always been used by the New 
York Public Library; and the fact that this 
spelling lends itself better to an English pro- 
nunciation more closely resembling the Rus- 
sian. Since we were informed by an authority 
at one of our leading universities that the 
matter of English transliteration of Russian 
names has never been fully agreed upon, we 
decided that this form so well established by 
the library was the most desirable. 


BeuLaH Harris 
Science Editor 
Whittlesey House 
New York City 


Geographical Slip 


Up to now Newsweek has a good record 
distinguishing properly between the Da- 
otas, but in Foreign Affairs (Nov. 15) it is 


(Continued on Page 12) 
Newsweek, December 6, 1948 


‘BRINGS OUT THE 


THRULL 


IN YOUR FILMS! 


VIE, 
WORLD’S FINEST 
OMUH, Bomm econ m man men) 


A FAVORITE OF SCHOOLS 
---PRICED FOR HOME USE 


NATCO, 505 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Hlinois 
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Accomplishing more in a 
shorter office day ...is an 
apparent contradiction 
that comes true with 

Tol Xela t(-X4 (celal ks 
Voicewriter. Exclusive 
Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action— 
clearly defining the more 
Taal Xolacolalmalle Latsag-xe Lel-lala7 
voice tones—spares both 
executive and secretary 
the annoying parts of 
dictation. Without special 
effort on his part, words 
come through distinct and 


clear... saving her the 


EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER Jl). . “ ‘9 
SS AULT UTTER VT a ar nuisance of “repeats 





and errors. No other 
instrument matches Edison 


understandability . . . 


SZ Igoe pesese 


because only Edison has 


Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 








PHONE “EDIPHONE" in your city, 
or write Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated, West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Lid., Toronto 1, 
Ontario. f 





Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 











Ask a sheep to change the quality of his wool and 
you'll get a blank stare. Tell a cotton plant to change 
the characteristics of its cotton and nothing will hap- 
pen. Or speak to a silk-worm about altering its spin- 
ning habits and he won’t even twitch his spinneret. 


But you can ask almost anything from a rayon fiber 
—and be pretty certain to get it! 


Rayon fibers can be made thick or thin, long or short, 
dull or shiny, rough, smooth or even wavy! Rayon 


can be made to look like wool, silk, cotton, or like 
something entirely different. 


In short, if you don’t like the face or features of a 
certain fabric—chances are rayon can change it to 
exactly what you seek! 


If You 


Don't Like Our Face 


We Can 
Change It! 


That’s because rayon is man-made—and, therefore, 
man-controlled. 


In less than 40 years this easy adaptability has 


- put rayon into every American home. Today, it is 


practically impossible to go through a single day 
without using rayon in some form, and, more likely, 


in many forms. 


Nor will these wonders cease. For the limitless future 


of rayon is just beginning to reveal itself. 


Burlington Mills will do its part to make that future 
brilliant. Certainly no one has greater incentive 
than Burlington . . . one of the first mills in America 


to.weave rayon. 


Burling ton Mills 8 


“*Woven into 


gt Life of America”’ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. C. 


Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics * Men’s Wear Fabrics + Decorative Fabrics * Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn * Cameo Hosiery 
Ribbons ¢ Industrial and Transpertation Fabrics 
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Lifts are refined, too 


—and here’s a first-class example. As the crew 
handles the tall refinery tower, precision, speed and the 
security of employees are all improved over the old 
days. Two flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings hold the 
heavy circular body with a nonslip grip, simplifying one 
of industry's most spectacular handling jobs. 


% Your lifts may involve odd shapes or heavy loads 
of another sort, or they may be strictly conventional. In 
either case, adaptable Yellow Strand Braided Slings should 
accelerate production. Their patented braided construction 
resists kinking and twisting, prolongs the service — advantages 
also available in hoisting ropes if you specify ‘‘Flex-Set’’ 
Preformed Yellow Strand. Remember that Yellow Strand: 
mark of fine performance in ropes and slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 
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PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
confused. Sen. Chan Gurney is from SOUTH 
Dakota. 


JaMes T. LEE 
Rapid City, S. D. 


>... Here in these parts we’re pretty proud 
of the outstanding Congressional record of 
Chan Gurney—and of the fact that he comes_ 
from South Dakota. 
Mrs. A. W. WILLIAMSON 
Mitchell, S. D. 


Correct. 


No Toupee 


In Newsweek, Nov. 15, while discussing 
television, you mentioned my beard looking 
as long as my toupee. I have worn my own 
hair ever since it started to sprout out of the 


Roberts: Haircut for real hair 


top of my head (and it’s still sprouting) . .. 
I am enclosing a picture of me having my 
locks shorn. Had it been a toupee I would 
have sent it to the barber’s by messenger. 


PETER ROBERTS 
New York City 


Old Eli’s Age 


NewswEEk, Nov. 1: “. . . In 1636 they 
organized Harvard College, and five years 
later Yale.” Mathematics or history is at 
fault in your article. The usual date for the 
founding of Yale is 170l—or is it 1702? 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass. 


It’s 1701. 
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(regular yearly rate $6.50) 
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HALF-MILLION VOLT 


Power engineers, with the cooperation of 
Westinghouse, are now testing out a great 
new “electrical superhighway ”. Along it 
race 500,000 volts—almost twice the voltage 
carried by any transmission line today. 

It may well change the whole geography of 
power in the U.S.A., by developing ways to 
transmit large amounts of power more effi- 
ciently and economically than ever before. 

You have to be sure when you deal with 


BROADEST 


LINE 


“TRAFFIC COP” 


big power at 500,000 volts. That’s why 
Westinghouse was called on to design and 
build not only this half-million volt lightning 
arrester, but thé world’s highest-voltage power 
transformers and other vital equipment. 

This kind of confidence is the reason 
your local power company depends on 
Westinghouse, too, for much of the equip- 
ment that supplies and protects power for 
your home or factory. 


OF ELECTRICAL 








EQUIPMENT 


A way for “fat” men to beat the heat 


COMPANY that distills animal fats for 
soap manufacturers was having trouble 
with its superheater coil—a winding section 
of steel tubing in which steam is superheated 
to a blistering 1200°F. Continuous opera- 
tion at this red hot temperature weakened 
the steel. Too-frequent replacements were 
necessary and valuable hours of production 
time were being lost. 

Learning of the problem, metallurgists of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company sug- 
gested that the coil be made out of Sicromo 
#5 —a special analysis Timken high tem- 


perature steel. So while the manufacturer 
was having a new furnace installed he 
decided to put in a new Sicromo coil, too. 
The results were amazing. 


Where the steel formerly"used had to be 
replaced every year, the Sicromo tubing 
stood up under the terrific heat for seven 
years before replacement was necessary. 
Valuable production time was saved. And 
less money was spent for tubing—thanks to 
Timken’s ability to specify the high tem- 
perature steel that delivers the best life/cost 
ratio for each particular application. 


YEARS AHEAD=THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





1948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER ti 4 COMPANY 





As specialists in fine alloy steels, the 
Timken Company offers a combination of 
research and experience that is unique in 
the industry. That’s why you'll find so many 
tough steel problems stamped: ‘‘Solved—by 
Timken Alloy Steel”. It’s a record no other 
alloy steel producer has equalled! 


We'd like a chance to consult with you 
on your steel problems, too. Write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and 
Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered Rollei 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








For Your Information 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE: A short time ago windows in the 
Buenos Aires home of Roberto Mujica Léinez, NewswrrEk 
correspondent, were shattered by bombs. Mujica thinks 
maybe they were thrown or 
planted by people who don’t ap- 
preciate the excellent coverage 
he’s been giving us. At least he 
was quoted as saying they “object 
to my _ journalistic activities.” 
Across the Andes, another News- 
WEEK correspondent, Malcolm 
Burke, was recently subjected to 
severe pressure by Peruvian police 
for “journalistic activities” in 
NewsweEeEk’s behalf; Specifically, 
he located the whereabouts of Raul Haya de la Torre, leader 
of the outlawed Apristas, hiding under government noses in 
Lima. But the government, to its credit, permitted him 
to send his report to New York (Newsweek, Nov, 22). 

Not to be outdone, Business Tides columnist Henry 
Hazlitt, in Lima to report on the economic and financial 
situation (see page 76), almost grabbed a comet by the tail. 
Hazlitt was minding his own business when the Grace Lines 
people asked him and his wife how they'd like to ride in a 
DC-3 for a look at the new comet, 1948 K. They took off at 
3 in the morning and sure enough got a good look at the 
thing to the right of the Southern Cross. Hazlitt says a man 
who goes to South America to study business conditions 
below the Equator has to report on comets also if he finds 
them there. 





RUHR ROUNDUP: Last week Secretary of State George 
Marshall, in a statement concerning future control of the 
German Ruhr, said: “It must be very hard for our public to 
reach a full understanding of this complicated problem . . .” 
NewsweEEx’s Foreign Affairs professionals agree. For weeks 
now, they have been talking, to ECA officials, French au- 
thorities, and German officials, diplomats, and industrialists 
to obtain material necessary for the Ruhr report on page 30, 
Newsweek's Berlin, Paris, and London bureaus, supple- 
mented by Washington and New York research and inter- 
view, have cooperated to explain in human terms an intri- 
cate subject which affects the pocketbooks of every Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 


SOUND INVESTMENT: Already letters are beginning to 
arrive bearing those familiar seals sold each year at this 
time by the National Tuberculosis Association, Not only do 
they add a cheery note to our correspondence but also they 
indicate that NEWswEEK readers recognize the importance 
of the traditional Christmas: Seal drive. Have you bought 
yours yet? 


THE COVER: Economist Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of 
President Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, has the 
most important single domestic assignment there is today— 
trying to halt inflation. The line superimposed on the cover 
subject indicates the magnitude of his 
job. It marks the steep path prices 
(on all consumer items) have taken 
from V-E Day up to the present. Just 
what manner of man will direct the 
battle of the price bulge and his like- 
ly courses of attack on the high cost 
of living are reported on page 66 
(INP Photo). 
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Finer tone quality! So lifelike you'll hardly believe you're listen- 
ing to a record. Low notes, high notes are heard without distortion. 
And practically no surface noise! 


Uninterrupted music! Major works are recorded either on 2 sides 
or | side of a single LP record. At last—no more annoying “breaks.” 


More than twice as much music for your money! 
Columbia LP Records save you up to 60% per selection over conven- 
tional Vinylite records. Think how much farther your music budget goes 
... how much faster you'll build a fine record collection. 


Nonbreakable Vinylite! Makes broken records practically a 
thing of the past—another source of savings. And super-smooth 
Vinylite means finer tone. 


Saves storage space! Every inch of shelf space holds 3 hours of 
music! 


Over 600 selections already in catalog! Symphonies, 
concertos, musical comedies, jazz, opera, children’s stories—157 differ- 
ent records! A wonderful collection of entertainment by your favorite 
artists who record exclusively for Columbia. Many new releases every 
month. 





5 MINUTES OF MUSIC FROM A SINGLE RECORD 


oe ANOTHER “FIRST” BY 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


COLUMBIA 


LONG PLAYING 
MICROGROOVE 


RECORD 


THIS COLUMBIA (Lp) PLAYER ATTACHMENT 


plays LP records through your present radio or phonograph 


You only need to add a slow-speed player attachment to your 
present set in order to play LP Records. The handsome 
Columbia Player shown here is quickly installed, attractively 
priced, and precision-designed for flawless reproduction of 
Columbia LP Records. It 
modernizes your present 
set to play both LP and 
your regular records. Has 
amazing featherweight tone 
arm weighing only ¥% of an 
ounce! Your savings on a 
few LP Records pay for it. 












See your 
dealer today! 


“Columbia,” “Masterworks” and @® Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ° 
Marcas Registradas @ Trade Mark 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The Justice Department is pursuing a 
dozen investigations of lobbying activity, 
including power, housing, airline, and 
shipping interests, as well as national busi- 
ness and labor organizations . . . Army 
Under Secretary Draper may quit at the 
end of the year. He’s wanted to. return to 
private business for some time . . . Evi- 
dence is piling up that less and less will 
be heard from the House Un-American 
Activities Committee after the 81st Con- 
gress is organized . . . One of the early 
accomplishments of the new Congress is 
expected to be liberalization of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act .. . There’s some talk 
of Louis Johnson of West Virginia for 
Secretary of Commerce in the event Sec- 
retary Sawyer quits or is appointed to 
another post. 


Military Unification 

Pressure for revision of the Armed 
Services Unification Act is building up in 
Congress in spite of Secretary Forrestal’s 
insistence that drastic changes are un- 
necessary. Among the proposed changes: 
revocation of the right of the three 
service secretaries to take their troubles 
directly to the White House, and settle- 
ment of the fight over allocation of air 
power by legislative definition of the 
air functions of the Air Force and the 
Navy. Incidentally, Budget Director 
Webb has obtained Truman’s approval 
of a secret report urging that stronger 
authority be given the Defense Secretary 
to end scuffling by the various armed serv- 
ices over their allotments under the an- 
nual Federal budgets. 


National Notes 

Democratic strategists are casting about 
for a successor to Sen. Sheridan Downey 
of California, whose term runs out in 
1951. Although Downey is a Democrat, 
his failure to help the party during the 
campaign and his attacks upon the In- 
terior Department’s Bureau of Reclama- 
tion won't be forgotten . . . The Navy is 
pushing work on the “Walter closed- 
cycle” submarine, which carries its own 
oxygen devices under water. A German 
invention, it’s one step beyond the Schnor- 
kel, which has to keep a slim tube out of 
the water in order to run. One of the big 


problems that have to be licked is devel- ° 


oping a more economical fuel for it . . . 
Look for Margaret Smith, Maine’s fresh- 
man senator, to try to get a seat on the 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee, de- 
spite the fact that she is a newcomer to 
the upper chamber . . . Reports critical 
of Army procurement practices and the 


operations of the Alaska railway are be- - 


ing prepared by House Appropriations 
Committee investigators. 


Federal Pay-Raise Plan 

The salary increases which the Hoover 
commission on government reorganiza- 
tion intends to recommend for top gov- 
ernment positions are being kept as quiet 
as possible. This is the tentative sched- 
ule: The President would be boosted from 
$75,000 to $150,000; the Vice President 
from $15,000 to $35,000; members of 
the Supreme Court would each get flat 
$5,000 increases; members of Congress 
would be raised from $12,500 (plus 
account ) 
to $20,000 each, and members of the 
Cabinet and other executives would get 
increases ranging from $3,000 to $10,000 
a year, The commission also is expected 
to recommend that future Presidents be 
given a pension of about $25,000 a year 
after leaving office. 


Trivia 

The capital is preparing for a real old- 
fashioned inaugural Jan. 20—biggest of 
its kind since F.D.R. took his first oath 


. 


of office in 1933. It will include a big 
parade and fancy evening ball -. 
Sen: John Sparkman of Alabama voted 
for the measure permitting landlords to 
sell units in their apartment houses as 
cooperatives. Now the senator is house 
hunting, since the Washington apartment 
in which he has lived for eleven years 1s 
up for sale on the co-op plan . . . “Fish- 
bait” Miller of Mississippi, veteran Cap- 
itol employe, has the edge in the close- 
ly contested race for appointment as 
doorkeeper of the House in the next 
Congress. 
v 


Atlantic Defense Pact 

The North Atlantic security. pact won't 
be ready for Senate action until March 1, 
two months later than first planned. The 
international conference to prepare the 
military-aid agreement is scheduled tenta- 
tively for late January in Bermuda, First, 
however, State Department officials plan 
talks with Congressional leaders. In ad- 
dition to the Brussels-alliance nations— 
Britain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—Italy now appears as 
a certain signer, Diplomats find nothing 
in the Italian peace treaty to prevent it, 
although Italy's armed forces cannot be 
boosted above treaty-authorized limits. 
France is particularly eager for Italy to 





The new U.S. proposals on Pales- 
tine—which the British regard as an 
effective repudiation of the Berna- 
dotte report—again have ruptured 
Anglo-American relations on this im- 
portant issue. Moreover, key U.S. 
diplomats are deeply disturbed by 
the effect on the strategic situation in 
the Middle East. One even predicted 
this week that the Palestine problem 
would become “worse than Berlin.” 

Americans and British in London 
agree on the dangerous extent of Com- 
munist infiltration both in Tel Aviv 

‘and nearby Syria and are alarmed by 
the amount of arms, aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, and the maintenance crews be- 
ing flown to Palestine nightly by the 
Prague-Tel Aviv airlift. As a result, 
Israel is believed to have built up the 
biggest air force in the Middle East. 
Moreover, there’s a steady influx of 
Soviet political agents, some of whom 
are reported already installed in Israeli 
Government jobs. 

It now can be told that one of the 





Anglo-American Dispute Over Palestine 


“9 


main reasons for Ambassador Doug- 
las’s recent trip to the U. S. was to try 
to persuade Truman to hold to the 
Bernadotte report and to the Anglo- 
American “gentlemen’s agreement” on 
Palestine. He failed. The British 
meanwhile are known to have ob- 
served their arms embargo rigorously. 
And they are particularly distressed 
at the American change of front, be- . 
cause it came at a time when the 
Arab League Political Committee was 
seriously considering proposals from 
the Egyptian ambassador in London 
for new alliances with Britain. In both 
the British and American diplomatic 
view there’s an acute danger of col- 
lapse of the Arab regimes, 

Intelligence reports indicate that the 
Soviets also are subsidizing and arm- 
ing the Kurds for possible use later 
on to create disorders in Iraq, Iran, 
Syria, and Turkey. Headquarters for 
Russian subversion and sabotage ac- 
tivities in the Middle East now are in 
Beirut. 
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join, Others to be invited are Portugal, 
Norway, Denmark, Iceland, and Eire. 
Meantime, all thought of including 
Sweden has been dropped. Stockholm 
argues that if it signed Russia might oc- 
cupy Finland and attack Sweden. 


Indonesian Peace 

Washington now feels optimistic about 
a friendly settlement between the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia. Two 
weeks ago Indonesian officials were afraid 
the Dutch were preparing new “police 
measures.” Then the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister and a group of advisers arrived 
in Java and said they were ready to re- 
sume negotiations with the Republic. For 
the first time, U. S. officials believe there’s 
a real desire on both sides for agree- 
ment. A major factor; of course, has been 
the Communist drive in China and the 
threat of a red star over most of Asia. 


British Diplomatic Shakeup 

Major personnel changes in the British 
diplomatic service are expected shortly. 
Frank Roberts, Foreign Secretary Bevin’s 
private secretary, will be replaced and 
assigned to the field, possibly as Deputy 
High Commissioner for India. The shift 
reflects Foreign Office dissatisfaction with 
Roberts’s handling of the Moscow negoti- 
ations on the Berlin dispute. Britain’s en- 
voys to Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
several Latin American countries are 
probable victims of Bevin’s efforts to 
streamline the Foreign Service. 


Foreign Notes 

The Communist-led guerrilla forces in 
Greece now total approximately 22,000. 
They numbered approximately 18,000 
when U. S. aid to Greece began . . . Don’t 
be surprised if the Export-Import Bank 
grants a loan to Franco to pay for Ameri- 
can cotton, U.S. cotton interests are 
pressing for it and the Administration 
has not ruled out the possibility of ap- 
~proval .. . As a further step in its racial- 
segregation program, the South African 
Government plans to register the na- 
tion’s entire 11,500,000 population and 
issue to each person a “Jim Crow” 
identity card indicating his racial status. 


vw 


Public-Power Drive 

Public-power backers have an exten- 
sive new program to make up for set- 
backs at the hands of the Republican 
80th Congress. Senator Murray of Mon- 
tana will introduce a slightly amended 
Missouri Valley Authority bill early next 
session, and the Columbia Valley Au- 
thority bill will be resubmitted. The 
Southwestern Power Administration is 
expected to seek $11,000,000 for build- 
ing transmission lines and substations. 
The TVA will be back with its steam- 
plant proposal. The elections removed 
from Congress the most bitter critics of 
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these and other Federal power programs, 
and public-power supporters plan to ap- 
peal strongly to a more favorable Cap- 
itol Hill. 


Aid for Small Business 

The White House soon will reveal 
plans for aid to small business—easily 
the most ambitious program ever under- 
taken in peacetime. Plans still are in the 
formative stage, but they are expected 
to call for a new lending agency to pro- 
vide venture capital. Also, they will urge 
a major expansion of the Commerce De- 
partment’s fourteen-man Office of Small 
Business, which functions chiefly as an 
advisory service. 


Aviation Notes 

One of the largest domestic airlines 
soon may break sharply with established 
practice and offer transcontinental serv- 
ice minus frills at rates to compete with 
the $99 cut-rate nonscheduled operators 
. . . Capital Airlines’ experimental New 
York-to-Chicago “coach” service began 
operating in the black within three 
weeks after it started .. . The Air Force 
and the Navy soon will buy the same 
model training plane from an Eastern 
manufacturer and both eventually will 
use it for all primary training . . . The 
airlines are quietly working out with 
military officials a plan for discounts on 
travel by military personnel. The $80,- 
000,000-a-year business has been virtual- 
ly a railroad monopoly. 


Civilian Mobilization 

Members of the National Security Re- 
sources Board are pondering strategy for 
handling the drastic civilian wartime mo- 
bilization measure, which it soon will 
complete drafting. Some officials believe 
that it should be submitted to Congress 
at an early date for enactment under 
peacetime conditions but to become op- 
erative only in event of attack. They 
argue that this would give Congress 
more time to study the program and its 
many provisions and prevent a lag in 
getting the mobilization under way in 
event of an unexpected attack. Those 
opposing this strategy, however, say that 
debate in Congress might stir up war 
scares. They also worry that Congress, 
free of actual war pressure, would ‘re- 
move some of the most unpopular 
though important features of the pro- 
posal, It’s likely that President Truman 
himself finally will be called upon to 
make the decision. 


Business Footnotes 

Look for an Administration drive next 
year.to cut housing costs through an ex- 
panded government research program. 
Government housing experts believe a 
25% reduction in costs is possible within 
the next few years . . . Recent surveys 
of dealers show that sales of refrigerators, 


while still strong in rural areas, are slov - 
ing down in the cities . . . The Admini:- 
tration will seek repeal of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ear 'y 
next year and substitution of a measu:e 
restoring the program to its former three. 
year length. The State Department war's 
the new legislation in force by April, 
when trade negotiations start with eleven 
other nations . . . Interior Secretary Krug 
has half a dozen fancy offers from trade 
associations and business concerns but has 
made no decision on leaving the Cabinet 
. . . Representative Patman plans to re- 
introduce his anti-chain-store bill early 
in the next Congress. 
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Movie Notes 

Red Skelton will follow up his success- 
ful “The Fuller Brush Man” with “The 
Yellow Cab Man” . . . Hollywood’s pes- 
simistic mood deepens on reports that the 
two leading independent producers, 
David O. Selznick and Sam Goldwyn, will 
take large losses on their latest films “The 
Parradine Case” and “A Song Is Born” 

. . The box-office success of wacky 
comedies featuring top female stars is 
touching off plans for a flood of such pic- 
tures. Many dramatic actresses will try 
slapstick . . . The film industry is con- 
sidering a public-relations program which 
would include large-scale national adver- 
tising . . . Despite recent criticism of the 
pollsters, the Gallup Hollywood organi- 
zation that pretests audience reaction 
hasn’t lost a client yet. It serves eight top 
producers . . . A proposed biographical 
film about film pioneer Mack Sennett may 
feature Danny Kaye in the role of a Sen- 
nett protégé. Possible title is “Father 
Goose” . . . Actor-producer James Cagney 
may play the lead in “Murder, Inc.,” for 
his old studio, Warner. 


Radio Lines 

Rudy Vallee and Lionel Stander are 
getting together for a proposed comedy 
series to be called Oh, Brother . . . The 
newest giveaway show, now in the audi- 
tion stage, is called You Be the Judge. 
If members of the audience give correct 
verdicts on real-life court cases, they win 
prizes . . . A suggested new show for 
Shirley Temple is in the preliminary 
stages. Her last time out was in a radio 
version of “Junior Miss” . . . One of the 
fall-season radio surprises is Bob Hope's 
recent comeback in the listener ratings . . . 
Television has progressed to the point 
that a leading advertising agency now 
is working on plans to, move two of the 
big NBC network shows from Hollywood 
to New York next season so they can be 
put on the growing East Coast television 
network. Main hitch is the reluctance of 
the stars to work in the East ; . . Cheap 
radio shows are flooding the market is: an- 
ticipation of heavy retrenchment next 
year, with the savings going to television. 
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PRECISION BUILT —-THROUGHOUT 


AFETY is the prime consideration in engineering every Fruehauf Trailer. 
The 20 reasons listed show you in part some of the features which offer 
plus safety factors—making Fruehauf’s the safest construction in the indus- 
try. Is it any wonder that thousands of fleets are 100% Fruehauf and that 
Fruehauf sales exceed those of its nearest competitor more than 3 times? 


---and Here’s How Fruehauf Trailers 


REDUCE HIGHWAY CONGESTION 


It takes three or four small trucks to 
carry the load which can be safely 
transported in one Fruehauf Trailer. 
Today, everything we eat, wear or use 
must be moved part, if not all the 
way, by trucks or Trailers over city 
streets and highways. So isn’t it logical 
to pull your loads in Trailers not only 
from the standpoint of economy to 
you but as a means of minimizing 
highway congestion? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° In Canada: Weston, Ont. ° LOS ANGELES 11 
79 Factory Service Branches : 


=A FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


can CARRY! 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday Afternoon over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> At least a $45,000,000,000 budget is indicated for the 1948- 
49 fiscal year. This compares with a $42,000,000,000 spend- 
ing rate in the current year. 

Most of the prospective increase will be accounted for by 
Army, Navy, and Air Force spending, which will amount to at 
least $15,000,000,000 next year, as compared with about 
$12,000,000,000 this year. 


Truman hopes to hold other expenditures close to their present 
level in the next budget, which he will submit to Congress at 
the opening of its regular session in January. 


> Sharp differences of opinion are developing within the Ad- 
ministration over proper allocation of funds for government 
activities other than defense through the next fiscal year. 
Some of the President’s advisers want to push an expanded se- 
curity and conservation program through Congress immedi- 
ately to make good on platform and campaign promises. 
Others want to delay this program until the present need for 
heavy military and foreign outlays eases off and consequent 
inflationary pressures lose some of their force. 


> Go-slow advice comes principally from Truman’s economic 
counselors—the Federal Reserve Board and the Council of 
Economic Advisers, whose members agree that the inflationary 
menace hasn’t passed. 

But even they are not in complete accord. The council is in- 
clined to support some increase in domestic expenditures if 
taxes are increased enough to balance the budget. The board 
tends to frown on any immediate increase in domestic outlays. 
Election returns are interpreted as a mandate for “a new New 
Deal” by some Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officials and many 
Democratic senators and congressmen. They will keep Truman 
under pressure for immediate action on housing, health, aid to 
education, and other such domestic projects. 


> How much. taxes are to be increased will depend in large 
part upon the kind of balance Truman strikes between these 
conflicting counsels and upon Congressional response to his 
leadership. 

Foreign spending will be another important factor in deter- 
mining the tax need. It will be impossible for fiscal officials to 
calculate revenue requirements precisely until China policy 
and military outlays, including the cost of rearming Western 
Europe, are decided. 

A $2,000,000,000 tax boost, most of it taken out of corporation 
income, is still indicated. But both the figure and the method 
are subject to change before a recommendation goes to Con- 
gress. 


> Service leaders are still insisting that they will need $17,500,- 
000,000 next year to bring the armed forces’ strength up to the 
level already prescribed’ by Congress. But Truman is sticking 
to his $15,000,000,000 maximum. 
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Congress will settle this dispute in the end. And Truman’s in- 
fluence may not be strong enough to win. In the new Congress 
the services will have powerful allies, determined to stand on 
last session’s 70-group Air Force decision. 

Allocation of funds between the services also will produce a 
Congressional fight. It now appears the President will recom- 
mend that the Air Force get the biggest slice, the Army second 
biggest, and the Navy the smallest—for the first time. 


> A complete overhaul of the Democratic National Committee 
machinery is planned by party managers, whether Chairman 
McGrath resigns or stays. 

Truman and his closest associates were not satisfied with the 
committee’s performance in the last campaign, in spite of the 
outcome. They thought its organization weak and want to 
strengthen it before the Congressional elections of 1950. 


Democratic congressmen and senators are being encouraged 
to set up back-home headquarters and organizations, as a 
starter. Some of them already have complied. 


> Barkley will become the second most important U. S. official 
in fact as well as name in the second Truman Administration 
if present plans go through. 


Truman will rely upon him to run Congress—to help write 
legislation, decide legislative priority, and control Congression- 
al patronage. 

No change in the Vice President’s legal status is contemplated. 
Barkley doesn’t want the kind of executive responsibility 
Dewey planned for Warren had the Republicans won. 


> Barkley is counted upon to tighten up Senate procedures by 
interpreting the rules more strictly. He will have the majority 
necessary to uphold such rulings. 

A tentative decision not to change the present cloture rule rests 
partially on the assumption that Barkley will use this rule to 
prevent extended filibusters. 

He can do this by holding that cloture is applicable to motions 
to take up legislation as well as to debate on a bill already 
taken up. He argued for such an interpretation when Senator 
Vandenberg, as Presiding Officer, made the opposite ruling. 


> What they consider excessive business spending is beginning 
to worry government economic planners. They want to dis- 
courage some kinds of business and plant expansion but 
haven't decided just how to go about it. 


They'd like to persuade businesses to postpone expansion build- 


_ing and thus avoid further credit-tightening measures. 


Expansion projects should become a reservoir of employment 
and dollars to be tapped when the economic cycle turns down, 
these officials argue. 


> A new bank holding-company bill is being drafted in the 
Federal Reserve Board and probably will be sent to Congress 
early in the next session by Truman. 
Its aim will be to promote local banking responsibility and 
break up the larger credit combines. 
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Do you know that Texas leads all 
states in number of electrified farms 
... North Carolina has more electri- 
fied farms than Illinois, Michigan or 
Pennsylvania . . . Georgia has more 
electrified farms than California— 
nearly as many as the six New Eng- 
land states combined? 

The 14 Southern states now have 
more than 14% MILLION electrified 
farms—40% of all the. electrified 
farms in the U.S. 

Southern farm families will spend 
$695,472,000 for electrical equip- 
ment, homeappliancesand plumbing. 

These facts and many more are 
contained in the 28-page booklet en- 
titied THE RuraL Soutu 1s WIRED 
FOR SALES, which traces the phe- 
nomenal growth of rural electrifica- 
tion in the South. 


Send for your FREE copy! 


This booklet contains a 1948 county 
count of the South’s electrified 
farms, available nowhere else. 

It lists uses for electricity on the 
farm and in the home and gives you 
facts and figures on the Southern far- 
mer’s enormous, new buying power. 

This booklet outlines the efforts 
of leading manufacturers to develop 
this vast market and tells a detailed 
story of how one Southern dealer 
built a $350,000 business selling 
electrical equipment, home appli- 
ances and plumbing to farm families 
in one typical rural community. 

Obtain your free copy of THE 
RURAL SOUTH Is WIRED FOR SALES, 
simply by writing to The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 
It comes to you without charge or 
obligation. 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 


MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 



























No Stone Left Unturned 


How increased use of petroleum affects our proved reserves 










Despite record use, America’s proved oil 
reserves grew 291% billion gallons last 
year. New wells, fields, and production 
methods keep adding to our future supply. 

















° ° 
Keeps going higher: 

That we're “running out of oil” has been a persistent 

myth. In 1922, authorities said less than 9 billion barrels 

were left, yet oil men have produced 30 billion since! 

‘Today, proved reserves are 24% billion barrels... over 

a thousand billion gallons in the ground. 





A matter of versatility : 


Shell now makes. over 1000 different products from 
petroleum. Petroleum and its. gases furnish nearly as 
much of America’s “energy” as all other sources com- 
bined. It’s a big job and the increased demand spurs the 
hunt for more oil. 


Shell Oil Company 


Incorporated 











Shell has found new oil fields in deserts, swamps, and 
mountains. Wells go down over 3 miles to look for oil. 
More efficient production methods recover petroleum 
once left in the ground—while research into new sources 
—shale and coal—promises further extension of resources. 








- tomorrow, and tomorrow: 


Such efforts assure future oil—for next year, 50 years 
from now, or as long as we need it. The petroleum 
industry sees a dual responsibility: To fill today’s 
unprecedented consumer demands... and increase our 
fund of “oil in the bank,” for tomorrow. 


A forward-looking company serves all 4: 


1. Consumer 


3. Employees 


2. Community 4. Shareholders 
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The Chiang or Red China Question 


For the United States, as for China, 
there was an eleventh-hour note in the 
increasingly bad news from the Orient. 

Already in full control of Manchuria, 
Outer Mongolia, Tannu-Tuva, and Sin- 
kiang, the Communist armies now were 
sweeping down from. the north, driving 
toward Nanking and the Yangtze. Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s victory at Su- 
chow had only slowed the Reds; it had 
not halted them, Without help from the 
outside, Chiang faced almost certain de- 
feat. 

In a final plea for help last week des- 
perate China beamed toward America 
its most powerful voice—that of Mme. 
Chiang, American-educatec’ wife of the 
Generalissimo and China’s most success- 
ful good-will ambassador. 

“If Communism prevails in China,” 
cried Mme. Chiang in a broadcast from 
Nanking shortly before leaving for the 
United States, “vou, my friends, will ulti- 
mately also be suffering . . . If China falls, 
all of Asia goes, And certainly Asia’s im- 
portance to peace is not one whit less 
than Europe’s.” 

But Chiang himself knew that more 
than a woman’s voice was needed. If 
American aid were to be stepped up, 
he would have to make substantial 
concessions to allay American military 
criticism of his operations. In private con- 
versations with United States Ambassa- 
dor John Leighton Stuart and through 
Chinese Ambassador Dr. V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo, Chiang offered to let Americans 
control the distribution of any supplies 
given to China, supervise military opera- 
tions, and help control finances. Never ‘be- 
fore had he gone so far, but never before 
had his situation been so desperate. 

On Monday, Nov. 22, immediately 
after Secretary of State Marshall’s return 
from Paris, President Truman met with 
his Cabinet to consider Chiang’s pleas. 
Three alternatives faced the meeting: 
> To give Chiang what he asked. 
>To abandon Chiang completely and 
withdraw from China. 
> lo continue the present American pol- 
icy, for which Marshall originally was 
responsible, of withholding any large- 
scale aid to Chiang until he reformed 
is government and his army. 

Nehind the Choice: Since abandon- 
ment of Chiang meant abandonment of 
Asia to Russia, that alternative was dis- 


missed. On the other hand, in spite of 
Chiang’s profferred concessions, the Ad- 
ministration was not yet ready to give 
him all-out support. The ostensible rea- 
sons: 

> No feasible amount of aid could decide 
the situation in China. 

> Aid which entailed overt intervention 
by the United States would commit the 
nation too deeply to Nationalist officials 
who have proved incapable of governing. 
> Only China itself could bring about the 
reforms in government needed for vic- 
tory; the United States, it was argued, 
could not clean China’s house. 

That left only the final alternative— 
continuation of Marshall's policy of 
starve-Chiang-into-line, wait-and-see, and 
hope-for-the-best.* Following the Cabi- 





*For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides. 


net session, the Secretary told reporters 
that he would continue to study China’s 
plight, but he made it ‘clear that no im- 
mediate change in United States policy 
was likely. He emphasized that new leg- 
islation might be required, and that it 
would be necessary to reexamine the 
question of what arms the nation could 
spare for Chiang and how further assist- 
ance might affect American obligations 
elsewhere in the world. 

Puzzled by the Administration’s de- 
cision, Rep. Sol Bloom, New York Dem- 
ocrat who is slated to become chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee mn 
the new Congress, called on the Presi- 
dent on Friday, Nov. 26, and urged him 
to invite Chiang to Washington to ex- 
plain the situation that faced him. Po- 
litely but firmly the President turned 
Bloom down, saying that he didn’t see 
how Chiang could leave China at the 
present time. 

How much longer the Chinese ques- 
tion could be put off no one knew, but 
the marching Communist armies of Mos- 
cow-trained Gen. Chu Teh were not likely 





Guillumette 
Mme. Chiang brings a warning: If the Reds win in China, America will suffer 
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Harris & Ewing 


Walking to work: The President carries his briefcase to the White House 


to pause for America to make up its mind. 
Chiang’s fumbling had paved the way 
for Chu’s successes; American aloofness 
might guarantee his triumph. 


PRESIDENT: 


He Hexes Sports Polls Too 


Much like a poor little rich boy chap- 
eroned to school every morning by the 
family chauffeur, footman, bodyguard, 
and tutor, the nation’s First Citizen last 
week was walking to work every day 
preceded, flanked, and trailed by a quar- 
tet of Secret Service men, Though his 
lease on the White House had been re- 
newed for another four years, President 
Truman had vacated that firetrap, whose 
second floor appeared to be holding up 
just from habit. While waiting for re- 
pairs, he and his family were boarding 
across Pennsylvania Avenue at Blair 
House, the official government residence 
for foreign dignitaries. 

District of Columbia officials were do- 
ing their best to make Mr. Truman’s daily 
walks comfortable. As he marched out 
of Blair House’s Ionic portico each morn- 
ing, a special switch was thrown, turn- 
ing all traffic lights red. Only. when he 
was safely across the avenue, en route 
to his oval office in the White House’s 
modern west wing, were the lights turned 
green again. Incident: Last Tuesday 
morning an impatient motorist, assuming 
the traffic lights to be out of order, 
stepped on the gas and bore down on the 
President, A Secret Service man leaped 
forward and flagged the car. 
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The first morning Mr. Truman footed 
it to work, he led a parade of newsmen 
across the historic Avenue of Presidents. 
He smiled and nodded to fellow govern- 
ment workers. Posing for photographers, 
he waved his gray fedora, warning them: 
“We can’t do this every morning, so get 
your pictures now.” Nonetheless that 
noon, taking Secretary of State Marshall 
back to Blair House for lunch, he faced 
what he calls the “One More Club” again. 

“Gentlemen, you are not going to fol- 
low us across the street; now, that’s all 
there is to it,” the President scolded. 
When they tagged along anyway, Mr. 
Truman halted at the White House gate, 
saying firmly: “That’s enough.” 

This time, they obeyed. 

Pie, Mince and Pumpkin: Living 
in Blair House (see box), after two 
months on campaign trains and two weeks 
in a Key West cottage, was as homelike 
as could be for President Truman. He 
and his family liked just being stationary. 
Beyond that, they gloried in Blair House’s 
luxurious comfort, even though they 
found it small after the barnlike White 
House. Mr. Truman’s only trouble was 
not peculiarly Presidential. The first night 
there he just couldn’t find some personal 
belongings. He had to dig them out of 
the White House the next day. 

Cheerfully, the Trumans settled quickly 
into their new routine. By Thursday, 
Thanksgiving Day, they were regarding 
it as home. The President enjoyed the 
same sort of quiet intimate celebration 
that had been his tradition back in In- 
dependence, Mo. True, he spent four 
hours before lunch plowing a straight 


furrow through a stack of paper work at 
the office and took a bulging brow 
briefcase of homework back to Blair 
House with him. But once there, he 
turned to a quiet family party with his 
wife, daughter, and his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. David Wallace of Independence, 
who had attended Thanksgiving serviccs 
at the Washington Episcopal Cathedrai. 

Saving his appetite, the President had 
only a snack for lunch that noon. For 
dinner, he delved heartily into a 16):- 
pound prize turkey, presented by Ohio 
State University’s Poultry Science Club, 
which was served up in preference to 
five other gobblers presented to the chicf 
executive. The rest of the menu was 
according to the Presidential taste: Con- 
somme, giblet gravy, cranberry sauce, 
mashed potatoes, broccoli, tossed salad, 
and both mince and pumpkin pie. 

Two days later the man who had 
seared the political seers on Election Day 
took his family to Philadelphia to watch 
an underdog Navy eleven upset the 
football experts who had rated it to lose 
by 21 points, by tying Army 21-21. Al- 
though an Army veteran himself, the 
President sat on the Navy side through- 
out the game.* He chortled when the 
midshipmen hoisted a _ sign reading 
“Gallup picks Army,” cheered each time 
Navy came from behind, and gloated 
that even the weatherman’s prediction of 
rain was proved wrong. When the final 
whistle blew, the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of both Army and Navy, 
broke the tie by proclaiming: “Navy 
won.” 


At Work 


Last week the President also: 

P Was briefed by Secretary of State 
Marshall on the whole range of foreign 
affairs, from Suchow to the Seine. Des- 
pite the pouring rain, the President went 
hat in hand to welcome Secretary and 
Mrs. Marshall as they deplaned at Na- 
tional Airport from the Sacred Cow on 
Monday, Nov. 22. Of their ensuing one- 
hour téte-a-téte, Presidential Press Sec- 
retary Charlie Ross said merely that it 
was “very informative.” Asked whether 
he was resigning, Marshall smiled and 
shook his head enigmatically. 

> Heard from roving ECA Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman about “the wave of 
enthusiasm that went across Europe on 
his reelection and the strong support he 
had won in Congress ... A feeling ex- 
ists in Europe that liberalism is in the as- 
cendancy against what they thought were 
reactionary tendencies.” Would Hairri- 
man return to the Cabinet? “I have ot 
a job and I am working at it,” he re- 
plied. 

> Authorized the Economic Cooperation 
Administration to spend its full $5,300,- 





*Last year he had sat on the Army side througiut. 
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000,000 appropriation during the twelve 
months ending April 2. The 80th Con- 
gress had voted to stretch this fund over 
fifteen months but to empower the Pres- 
ident to shorten the period to one year. 
> Told the 58-nation Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization that he hoped a new 
international wheat agreement would be 
negotiated. After noting that the 80th 
Congress had not ratified the earlier 
agreement, he ad-libbed: “And I rather 
believe we will get it approved this 
time.” 

> Appointed Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
chairman of his Council of Economic 
Advisers, to head a Cabinet committee 
charged with preparing an over-all plan 
of economic stabilization (see page 66). 
The President also gave his blessing to a 
speech by Dr, Nourse to Pentagon offi- 
cials in which the economist warned that 
military expenditures above $15,000,- 
(00,000 would result in price controls. 
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Truman Slept Here 


Already the Elms Hotel at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., which modestly calls _it- 
self “America’s No. 1 Spa-Resort,” had 
bought ads chortling: “On Election Day 
the-Man-Who-Didn’t-Have-a-Chance en- 
joyed a Magic Mineral Water Bath and 
Miracle Massage—you KNOW WHAT HAP- 
PENED!” (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 22). Last 
week the Elms announced that it would 
spend $100,000 to cash in on the good 
night’s sleep President Truman got in its 
quiet, pastoral calm on Nov. 2. 

The Eppley Hotels Co.’s tentative plan 
called for converting the top floor of a 
hotel wing, facing the gardens and the 
4-acre Truman Lake,* into the first floor 
of a penthouse and building a second 
floor over the present roof. Inside, the 
projected “Presidential Penthouse” would 





*Named for Mr. Truman after his election as Vice 
President in 1944. 
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include a large living room, a study, a 
dining room, and three bedrooms, all 
luxuriously furnished. Outside, a minia- 
ture replica of the White House portico 
would be built. 

“This is my lucky hotel,” its owners 
quoted the President as saying. Even 
more luckily for the hotel, Harry Tru- 
man had slept there. 


THIRD PARTY: 


Waiting for Moscow 


Everyone knew where Henry Wal- 
lace’s Progressive Party had gone on 
Election Day, but where it was going in 
the future was a big question mark. 
Even the Communists were leery of 
committing themselves until orders came 
through from the Politburo in Moscow, 
If facts were as rare as dissenters in the 
Kremlin, a few tantalizing straws seemed 





The First Family 


Shuttling between the White House 
and the yellow-stucco Blair House last 
week was neither a novelty nor a dis- 
tasteful choice for President Truman. 
He had lived at Blair House at the be- 
ginning of his first term in 1945, while 
Eleanor Roosevelt was moving out of 
the Executive Mansion. He would be- 
gin his second term also living at 1651 
Pennsylvania Avenue, instead of the 
traditional 1600. 

If the President’s temporary residence 
was less historic than the White House, 
it was only barely so: 


> Dr. Joseph Lovell, the Army’s first 
Surgeon General, built Blair House in 
1824 as a two-story brick structure; two 
more floors were added later. 

>The man who gave the house its 
name, Francis Preston Blair Sr., key 
member of Andrew Jackson’s “kitchen 
Cabinet,” bought it in 1836, It remained 
in the Blair family until its sale to the 
government in 1942. Blair broke with 
the Democrats over slavery, helped 
create the Republican Party, and then 
drifted back to the Democrats. He con- 
tributed this epigram to politics: “The 
world is governed too much.” 

> At one time or another six Cabinet 
members lived in Blair House, includ- 
ing Francis Blair's son Montgomery, 
who was Lincoln’s Postmaster General 
and Dred Scott’s counsel. Maj. Gen. 
Francis Blair Jr. took part in Sherman’s 
march to the sea, Like Harry S. Tru- 
man, young Blair became senator from 
Missouri and, in 1868, Democratic can- 
didate for Vice President, 

» Within Blair House’s walls Presidents 
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at Home in a House Haunted by History 


Jackson, Martin Van Buren, Lincoln, 
and William Howard Taft were enter- 
tained repeatedly. There also General 
Sherman was married; there Robert E. 
Lee declined the elder Blair’s sugges- 
tion on behalf of Lincoln that Lee com- 
mand the Union Army; there Admiral 
David G, Farragut was selected to at- 
tack New Orleans. 

Exit, Elephant: Lest Blair House 
prove too small for the Trumans, a door- 
way was cut last month into the ad- 
joining Blair-Lee House, now also a 
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Washington Post : 


Gone: One Blair House elephant 


government guest mansion. The elder 
Blair had built it just before the Civil 
War for his daughter Elizabeth and her 
husband Admiral Samuel P. Lee, kins- 
man of the Confederate general. An- 
drew Johnson had lived there when 
he was Vice President. 

Outside both mansions, at the Secret 
Service’s behest, two sentry boxes had 
been set up, driveway flood lights had 
been installed, special alarms had been 
rigged, and a large tree had been cut 
down. 

Inside, to supplement the historic 
antiques of Blair House and the more 
modest but more comfortable furnish- 
ings of Blair-Lee House, odd chairs and 
candy-striped sofas were still being 
moved in last week. The President him- 
self slept in a canopied, maple four- 
poster. Warm red in the bedspread, 
heavy draperies, and an old-fashioned 
hooked rug prevailed in his bedroom. 

Mrs. Truman’s boudoir was feminine, 
with light green chintz draperies, light 
cream walls, and mahogany four-poster. 
bed. Margaret Truman’s room_ had 
French-gray paneled walls and a blue 
Chinese rug. 

All walls of both houses had been 
painted, the floors scraped and polished, 
the wiring redone, green canopies in- 
stalled between the front doors and 
curbs, new sidewalks laid, and even the 
surface of Pennsylvania Avenue ironed 
out. 

The one discordant note in Blair 
House also was eliminated: From the 
small drawing room the Truman house- 
hold staff removed an elephant figurine 
—ostensibly for nonpolitical motives. 
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to indicate a shift in Communist 
emphasis and a possible scrap- 
ping of Henry Wallace: 

> Moscow, which had bet heav- 
ily on a big Wallace vote to sink 
Harry S. Truman and make the 
“get-tough” policy disreputable, 
was showing little enthusiasm 
for a party which limped in with 
a bare 1,116,000 votes. 

> The Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine, a handy weather vane on 
which way home-grown Com- 
munists will veer, cut down its 
anti-Truman invective. During 
the campaign it had described’ 
the President as a “tool of Wall 
Street imperialism.” Now the 
Moscow Literary Gazette as- 
serted that “Truman is better 
than the undisguised reactionary 
Dewey, who is one of the most 
vicious warmongers with frankly 
Fascist views.” 

> The Daily Worker, though still 
antagonistic to the Administra- . 
tion, could say under a Paris ~~ 
date line that Communists there 
“feel a much greater respect for 
the American people—despite the 
low Wallace vote—than they did 
before the elections.” 

> Asked if he wanted to return 
to the Democratic Party, an un- 
sanguine Henry Wallace dodged 
any thundering denial. “We're working 
for ideas,” he hedged. “I'll use whatever 
instrument I can to bring these ideas into 
being.” 

Doing the Split: But students of po- 
litical esoterica, watching closely for 
cracks in the Progressive front as the na- 
tional committee folded its crimson tents 
after a three-day post election powwow 
in Chicago last month were sadly disap- 
pointed. The 225 rank-and-file Commu- 
nists and assorted leftists merely reiter- 
ated preelection predictions that the party 
would be one of the Big Two in 1952 
and that it was here to stay as a force 
in American politics. 

Despite these big words for the pub- 
lic, it was obvious that the Communists 
had made no hard and fast plans for 
their Progressive baby; in the years since 
the Hitler-Stalin pact they had learned 
that in a fluid political situation it was 
dangerous to overlook possible shifts in 
Soviet policy. 

While the rank and file cheered an- 
nouncements that the Progressive Party 
would be put on a “48-state basis,” hard- 
headed young commissars like Simon W. 
_ Gerson, in Chicago, designed a mecha- 
nism which at a moment’s notice could be 
converted into a popular-front vehicle for 
a Russian “peace offensive” or an anti- 
Truman battering ram if the cold war 
continued. 

Writing for The Daily Worker, Ger- 
son argued last week that since “the 
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Octogenarian: Former Vice President John N. 
Garner celebrated his 80th birthday Monday, 
Nov, 22, by examining pecans from his Uvalde, 
Texas, ranch. Then he went out deer hunting. 


Democrats would fulfill campaign prom- 
ises only to the degree that there was a 
mass fight, led by the Progressives,” the 
party would act as a “sparkplug.” To 
this end, it would seek “unity with those 
who. believed that they were voting for 
progress under the Democratic banner.” 
Splitting their personalities, the Progres- 
sives would still go all out against the 
Marshall plan and in support of appease- 
ment of Russia. 

For the Communists and for Wallace, 
equally ignorant of the Politburo’s course, 
this politically schizoid line might prove 
highly uncomfortable, But until the real 
thing came along from Moscow, it would 
have to do, 


CULT: 
This Hollow World 


For a man who was firmly convinced 
that mankind lived inside the earth, not 
on it, Dr. Cyrus R. Teed, tall, portly, and 
handsome, possessed amazing persuasive 
powers. Born in Utica, N. Y., in 1839, he 
had served as an Army doctor during the 
Civil War and then moved to Chicago 
where he beguiled his patients with his 
astronomical, astrological, and religious 
beliefs. Women, particularly, found him 
to be a Lothario. 

Around him, Dr. Teed soon gathered 
a cult, to which he was a Messiah and his 
book “Cellular Cosmogony” a bible. So 


convincing were his theories of a 
“hollowcell” concave earth insic.e 
which man lived that when Chi- 
cago’s medical profession mace 
life too uncomfortable for hin, 
his cult followers picked up and 
went with him to Florida. There 
on a 1,000-acre tract near Fo:t 
Meyers, they established a com- 

-munal colony, called themselves 
Koreshans (pertaining to Cyrus, 
Latinized form of the Greck 
name Kyros), and practiced the 
strictest sexual segregation, the 
good doctor having changed his 
mind about propagation in favor 
of a handsome beard and celi- 
bacy. 

The colony flourished; its 
300 members worked communal 
farms, shops and bakeries, built 
their own fishing boats, held an- 
nual fairs, and for a time even 
became a factor in Lee County 
politics. 

The death of Dr. Teed in 1906 
at the age of 67 hit the Koreshans 
hard. They had expected a res- 
urrection, but somehow it didn’t 
happen. The body, placed in a 
bathtub on the bank of the Es- 
tero in preparation for the great 
event, lay there until a flood 
several months later washed it 
away. Some Koreshans still main- 

tained that their leader was risen. But no 
one could win converts as he had, so the 
cult began to dwindle. 

Serpent in Eden: By the mid-1940s 
only a dozen followers, all well past 
middle age, met for services in a musty 
religious hall. However, the value of their 
communal land holdings had risen. Suc- 
cumbing to capitalist vice of the convex 
world, they began to quarrel over the 
property. A group of “usurpers”—led by 
Hedvig Michel, a German refugee in her 
50s who joined the cult five years ago, 
and another recent convert, Laurence 
Bubbett, Lee County chess champion- 
ousted the “old guard.” 

Allen H. Andrews, was deposed as 
editor of the cult’s paper for writing 
“seditious” editorials against the new 
“government.” H. D. Silverfriend, 90, a 
charter member and now an inmate of 
the state insane asylum at Chattahoochee, 
protested the change through his guard- 
ian. So did Mrs. Emma Norton, 89-year- 
old sister of the late Dr. Teed. Demand- 
ing a reorganization and a receivership, 
the “old guard” went to court. It charged 
that the new group had taken control 
fraudulently. 

Last week, with the suit already a year 
old, Circuit Judge Lynn Gerald post- 
poned action until sometime in 1949. Un- 
der the mortality tables, the struggle of 
the elderly cosmogonists for the Koreshan 
estates might eventually cease for ‘ack 
of litigants. 
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PRICES: 
High-O, the Dairy-O 


Back-to-normalcy note: New York 
State dairy farmers last week decided 
they were receiving too much for their 
milk. They petitioned the Federal-State 
Milk Marketing Administration to let 
them charge 1 cent a quart less on Jan. 1 
and an additional cent less on April 1. 

The reason: Milk consumption was 
down 8 per cent since last year; milk 
production was up. For the first time 
since the war the law of supply and de- 
mand was working again. 


CIOs 


Cleaning Out Communists 


Always in the past, whenever the anti- 
Communists at CIO conventions trum- 
peted for all-out war against the Com- 
munists, Philip Murray had intervened 
for peace. Much as the gentle, white- 
haired CIO president detested the Com- 
munists, he feared them more. The 
Communists were so powerful that an 
internecine war might wreck the CIO, 
Murray had argued. He was the CIO’s 
great compromiser. 

Now Murray had nothing to fear. De- 
feated in the United Auto Workers by 
Walter Reuther and deserted by Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Mari- 


time Union, and by Michael Quill of the- 


Transport Workers, the Red bloc was dis- 
integrating (NEwSswEEK, Sept. 20). 
Murray also was angry. The Com- 
munists had made the fatal mistake of 
attacking him personally. In fighting the 
Marshall plan, they not only had crossed 
Murray; they had denounced him as 
“a tool of Wall Street imperialism.” As 
the CIO president had demonstrated time 
and time again, he was meek only until 
stung; then he could be merciless. 
Bitter Words: On Monday, Nov. 22, 
as the CIO gathered at the squat Masonic 
Hall in Portland, Ore., for its tenth 
annual convention, Murray waited only 
until the second paragraph of his open- 
ing address to launch the showdown 
which the anti-Communists had been 
crying for ever since the CIO was or- 
ganized, Throughout the day, and for the 
next four days of the convention, he con- 
tinued to lambaste the Reds: 
>The Communists were “ideological 
dive bombers” bent on “creating dis- 
sension and bringing about, if possible, 
ultimate destruction” of the labor move- 
ment, 
> ‘they were “dialectic theoreticians” de- 
veted to “deviltry.” 
> They were “not trade unionists” but 
“colonial agents of a foreign government 
using, the trade unions as an operating 
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they have subverted every decent move- 
ment into which they may have infiltrated 
themselves in the course of their unholy 
career.” 

Directly addressing the party-liners, 
who sat in glum silence at two small 
huddles of tables in the huge, bare audi- 
torium, Murray demanded to know 
whether it was their purpose to “carry 
out the same tactics in America that 
your comrades are carrying out in other 
countries.” While the gleeful anti-Com- 
munists roared “Take a walk; take a walk; 
go back to Russia,” he ripped into the 
party-liners by name. 

Murray pointed at James H. Durkin, 
the sallow, bespectacled,- straw-haired 
president of the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers, which has 34,000 
members in a potential jurisdiction of 
6,000,000. Durkin, he said, was guilty of 
“deliberate falsification” in a “spirit of 
villainy.” 

Murray declared that Durkin put out 
“diabolical tripe” and that he was 
“definitely itresponsible.” He did not 
“understand trade unionism”; because of 
his “unfitness, his incompetency,” the 
UOPWA was “decayed.” 

The CIO president made an equally 


vitriolic attack on Donald Henderson, 
after the slim, dark president of the 
Food, Tobacco, and Agricultural Workers 
had attacked the Marshall plan. 

Henderson’s position, Murray declared, 
was that of “the mouthpieces” of the 
Soviet Government, “and I speak directly 
about the Communist Party in . . . demo- 
cratic countries of the world.” 

Bitter Deeds: Nor was the Murray- 
led offensive against the Communists con- 
fined to verbal attacks. On Thursday, 
Nov. 25, the convention shouted concur- 
rence in a resolution empowering the 
CIO board to “investigate” unions which 
had failed to organize the unorganized, 
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and to “take such . . . action . . . as may 
be appropriate.” In effect, the resolution 
made it possible for the now heavily anti- 
Communist board to drive the Commu- 
nists out of the smaller CIO unions in 
which they still held power. 

On Saturday, the day after the con- 
vention adjourned, the board made its 
first move. It ordered the Communist-in- 
filtrated Farm and Equipment Workers 
Union, which has only 42,000 members, 
to dissolve and merge with the fiercely 
anti-Communist United Auto Workers, 
which has nearly a million, 


Significance— 


The anti-Communist drive started at 
the CIO’s grass roots; it was a rank-and- 
file revolt. With Murray now firmly in 
the picture, the CIO may be able to 
purge itself completely of Communist 
influence. 

The national executive board will 
now be able to wipe out what Murray 
called “small political cliques” controlling 
unions held “captive” by the Daily 
Worker and the Communist Party. Next 
in line for purging are Durkin’s UOPWA 
and Abram Flaxer’s notorious United 
Public Workers of America. Also listed 
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Murray: Turning on the party-liners, he tongue-lashed Durkin and Henderson 


among Murray’s candidates for oblivion 
are Henderson, Joseph P. Selly of the 
American Communications Association, 
Hugh Bryson of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, and M. E. Travis and Reid 
Robinson of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers. 

The CIO board also has its eye on the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers. At the convention, Albert J. 
Fitzgerald, president of the union, who 
has been the Communists’ front man, 
showed signs of readiness to split with the 
party. Prodded by Murray, he even de- 
nounced Russia. If Fitzgerald does finally 
team up with the anti-Communists, the 
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Communist grip on the union will be 
smashed. 

That will leave only two unions still 
in the party fold—the Fur and Leather 
Workers, led by the Communist Ben 
Gold, and Harry Bridges’s West Coast 
longshoremen. In both, the left is im- 
bedded too firmly to be dislodged easily. 
But together they have only 188,000 
members of the 6,000,000 in the CIO. 


LABOR: 


Back to the Ships 


The longshoremen’s strikes which had 
tied up the nation’s water-borne foreign 
trade—on the West Coast since Sept. 2 
and on the East since Nov. 10 (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 29)—finally were settled last 
week: 
> Harry Bridges’s West Coast CIO steve- 
dores went back to work with the same 
15-cent-an-hour wage increase which the 
shipping companies had offered before 
they struck. They gained nothing from 
their 85 days of idleness except the right 
to maintain their hiring halls while the 
courts were deciding whether these were 
legal under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
> Joe Ryan’s East Coast AFL stevedores 
did somewhat better. Idle for only six- 
teen days, they received a wage rise of 
13 cents an hour (instead of the 10 cents 
the shipowners had agreed to pay), a 
welfare fund, and.a week’s vacation after 
800 hours of work (instead of after 1,250, 
as the shipowners had proposed). 

The cost of the West Coast walkout 
was immeasurable. It tied up 265 ships 
for nearly three months, crippled 
Hawaiian industry, and made it neces- 
sary to feed Alaska by air. On the East 
Coast the strikers lost $4,000,000 in 
wages and drove thousands of bargemen, 
tugboat men, seamen, truckers, and rail- 
road men out of work. About $30,000,- 
000 in Marshall-plan aid piled up. More 
than 200,000 sacks of mail were delayed. 
And in New York alone the loss to ship- 
pers was $30,000,000 a day, including 
the rotting of perishable cargoes that 
could not be unloaded. 

Even more impressive was the fact 
that 45,000 striking stevedores in the 
East and 19,000 in the West Coast could 
bring all sea-borne trade to a standstill 
by simply waving a picket sign. 


INVESTIGATIONS: 
Charge Against Slaughter 


When he was on the House Rules Com- 
mittee—that legislative traffic cop—Rep. 
Roger C, Slaughter repeatedly cast the 
deciding vote that blocked Truman-en- 
dorsed bills, What maddened Mr. Tru- 
man was that Slaughter, a fellow Missouri 
Democrat, represented his neighboring 
Fifth (Kansas City) Congressional Dis- 
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Black Star 


Slaughter: A $43,686 indictment 


trict. In the Democratic primary in 1946, 
the President, holding that “if Slaughter 
is right, then I am wrong,” had the con- 
gressman purged—with the help of a long 
count from Boss Jim Pendergast’s ma- 
chine. 

Nonetheless Slaughter returned to 
Capitol Hill a year ago, this time as coun- 
sel to the Kansas City and Chicago 
Boards of Trade, the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, and the North American Grain 
Export Association, Once again, testify- 
ing before Congressional committees and 
preparing data for other witnesses, he was 
cast in opposition to Truman proposals. 
Last August newsman W. McNeil Lowry 
began a series of articles for ex-Gov. 
James M. Cox’s newspapers* linking 
Slaughter to the grain lobby. The Justice 
Department immediately took the ex- 
congressman’s case to the District of Co- 
lumbia grand jury. 

Grudge Fight? Last week Slaughter 
was indicted for violating the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, He was ac- 
cused of failing to register with the House 
and Senate as a lobbyist, although alleg- 
edly receiving $32,500 in salary and 
$11,186.57 in expenses, primarily for in- 
fluencing the passage or defeat of legisla- 
tion, Specifically, he was alleged to have 
sought to defeat the international wheat 
agreement and increased margins for 
commodity speculation, and to curb the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Ironically, it 
was the 80th Congress’s record on such 
issues that enabled President Truman to 
win over the vital farm votes that swung 
to him all-important Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa on Election Day. 

To Slaughter, facing a possible two 








*Dayton (Ohio) News, Springfield (Ohio) News 
and Sun, Miami News, Atlanta Journal. 


years in jail and $10,000 fine if convicte:!, 
these charges appeared “false, fraudu- 
lent, and politically inspired.” Noting that 
lobbying was specifically barred by his 
contract, he countercharged that the in- 
dictment was instigated by Mr. Trumin 
as part of a “political grudge fight.” 


Legal Poker 


In his time, millionaire Jesse (The Man 
Who Owns Houston) Jones, 74-year-old 
ex-Cabinet officer and former RFC direc- 
tor, had turned many a card for high 
stakes, pulled off not infrequent $100 
finesses at bridge, and bent an elbow, 
much like anyone else, in the interest of 
fellowship. With equally good spirit, he 
had played penny-ante poker and 20th- 
of-a-cent bridge with more impecunious 
friends and led the life of a teetotaler in 
the interest of official decorum. But in 
neither mode of existence had the big, 
shaggy, friendly Jones ever found his 
pleasures a subject of judicial notice. 

Last week Jesse Jones discovered that 
a man’s own pleasures can be put to some 
strange uses once a lawyer hears of them. 
In the United States District Court in 
New York City, an attorney representing 
James A. Moffett in a $6,000,000 suit 
against the Arabian-American Oil Co., 
filed an affidavit demanding that Jones 
no longer be excused from appearing as 
a witness on the ground that a severe 
heart ailment necessitated avoidance of 
excitement. 

Jones, the affidavit contended, had on 
the night of Nov. 16 played poker until 
2 a.m. at the 29 Club in New York, “Con- 
sumed large quantities of whisky,” and 
in one hand backed “a straight against 
four fours with $4,000 in the pot.” The 
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lawyer’s conclusion: A man whose heart 
could stand the loss of a $4,000 pot could 
stand the excitement of routine testimony. 
The judge ordered Jones to appear. 

Turning up: in court, Jones’s attorney 
explained that his client did not “feel 
very well this morning.” When Jones was 
vague on several points, Moffett’s attorney 
without batting an eye suggested: “Let's 
reshuffle the deck and start over again.” 
Halfway through Jones was asked if he 
wanted to rest. “Shoot right along,” Jones 
answered. “If I get tired, I'll holler. I 
feel tired, but I won’t holler yet.” 

However much light Jones shed on the 
Moffett case during his 90 minutes on the 
stand, he played the story of the $4,000 
pot close to his belt. All he would com- 
ment on that subject was: “Greatly ex- 
aggerated.” 


PEOPLE: 


Stolen Goods 


When the Job Lot Trading Co. of New 
York advertised 238 Smithcraft fluor- 
escent lighting fixtures for sale last week, 
Nathaniel Michaels of Winthrop, Mass., 
gave a long, low whistle. 

As personnel manager of Smithcraft, he 
knew that Job Lot had priced the fixtures 
at below cost; moreover, 238 fluorescent 
fixtures exactly like those advertised had 
been stolen from Smithcraft’s Chelsea, 
Mass., warehouse only two months before. 

Grabbing his coat and hat, Michaels 
caught a train for New York, where he 
confided his suspicions to Police Lt. Ber- 
nard Gunson. Arrested on charges of re- 
ceiving stolen goods, Samuel Osman and 
Harry Kraus of the Job Lot Trading Co. 
declared they had bought the fixtures in 
good faith for $1,490. They were released 
for lack of evidence, but Smithcraft got 
its property back and Michaels went 
home with a new faith in the power of 
advertising. 


A ‘Surprising’ Ike 

One of Dwight D. Eisenhower’s out- 
standing talents as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander had been smoothing ruffled feel- 
ings, but last week his wartime memoirs, 
“Crusade in Europe,” were ruffling them 
all over again. Two London papers were 
irate. 

“Surprising and painful,” harrumphed 
Viscount Kemsley’s Sunday: Times, com- 
plaining that Ike thought the war “was 
really won by America.” On a similar 
theme, The Sunday Pictorial accused him 
of extravagant bouquets for American 
generals in contrast “to the chilly praise 
with which he so nearly damns Field 
Marshal Bernard Montgomery.” 

For the mass of British readers, how- 
ever,- it. was criticism in a vacuum. 
“Crusade in Europe” will not be on sale 
in England until 1949. 
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Time to Act on China 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


N no foreign-policy question of re- 
QO cent years has there been a great- 
er diversity of opinion in official and 
journalistic circles than about China. 
On none has there been more uncer- 
tainty of opinion. It has become more 
perplexing as Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalist China has lost ground, both 
economically and militarily. 

In official circles the the- 
ory once widely held that 
the Chinese Communists are 
just agrarian reformers op- 
erating independently of 
Moscow has lost most of its 
following. It is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that their 
leaders are disciplined 
Marxists. But the theory is 
now being advanced that 
even if they drive the Nationalist gov- 
ernment into a corner of China or de- 
stroy it altogether, the Chinese Com- 
munists will be unable to organize 
China. This may be correct. The num- 
ber of well-trained Chinese Commu- 
nist administrators is limited. An area 
so vast and so lacking in communica- 
tions as China does not lend itself to 
quick seizure or tight control. 


E may have the opportunity to 
W see whether this appraisal is 
sound, The Nationalist regime may be 
beyond saving, under either Chiang 
Kai-shek or a successor, The prevail- 
ing view, however, is that the Nation- 
alist regime can still be saved if we 
lend it aid on a large enough scale 
and in the proper way. 

Former Sen. D. Worth Clark, in his 
forthright report as special consultant 
to the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, puts the dollar cost of effective 
aid at more than $1,000,000,000 for 


the first year and approximately $600,-. 


000,000 a year thereafter until the 
Communists are defeated. According 
to another estimate, about $500,000,- 
000 a year in military aid would be 
needed for several years, When gen- 
eral economic ‘and financial aid is 
added, this estimate may go a little 
higher than Clark’s, This year we are 
spending $463,000,000 on China, of 
which $125,000,000 is for military aid. 

On one important point there ap- 


pears to be nearly unanimous agree-: 


ment, That without close supervision 
by American officers, the supplying of 





the Nationalist armies is a waste of 
money and effort. Trained American 
personnel would have to be sent to 
China to organize the supply system, 
to better communications, hospitals, 
and other facilities for improving troop 
morale, to direct strategy, and to ad- 
vise the Chinese combat commanders 
in the field. 

Clark reported that Chiang 
Kai-shek is willing to ac- 
cept close American mili- 
tary supervision, This has 
been confirmed ‘from other 
sources. He professes to be 
willing also to make essen- 
tial political and social re- 
forms. He has made some 
and announced others 
which, for one reason or an- 
other, were not carried out, 

If China can be saved by aid on the 
scale projected by Clark, plus the ad- 
visory services of 10,000 American of- 
ficers and men, the price is not too 
high. It is much less than we thought 
it worth spending to keep China in the 
war against Japan. It is infinitesimal 
compared with the probable cost of 
permitting a Communist regime to 
hold most or all of China even though 
it should fail, eventually, to consoli- 
date its grip. 

Once committed, we might find, of 
course, that the costs exceed present 
estimates. We would be accepting also 
the graver risks of ultimate failure. 

In their dilemma, our policymakers 
might usefully recall that in 1940, in- 
stead of following the policy of “wait 
and see,” Roosevelt took such steps as 
he could to bolster Britain, Again in 
the summer of 1941, he extended aid 
to Russia—in the face of overwhelming 
military judgment that the Soviet 
armies would be soon defeated. 


N the spring of 1947, instead of wait- 
Ting to see, we went into Greece. 
That was not a mistake. Although the 
course of events in Greece has not 
been so favorable as we hoped for, 
Greece has been saved thus far from 
Communist domination. 

As circumstances change, policies 
should be adjusted. But “wait and see” 
is not a policy. It is an admission that 
one has no policy. A decision with re- 
spect to China is extraordinarily dif_fi- 
cult but it must be made. 
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A Place in Marshall-Plan Europe 


“I clambered slowly to the top of the 
rubble heap. On all sides stretched acre 
after acre of twisted wreckage. This was 
what had been the main Krupp plant at 
Essen in the heart of the Ruhr. The 
silence was broken only by the shuffle of 
a few Germans threading their way 
through the ruins, 

Suddenly from deep in this 
abyss of destruction came clang, clang, 
clang—the sound of hammer striking 








full understanding of this complicated 
problem.” 

Yet the American taxpayer, who now 
foots almost the entire bill for support- 
ing Germany, feels “this complicated 
problem” where it hurts. To the State 
and Army Departments and the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration _ its 


solution presents major questions of co- 
ordinating policy. To the French it re- 
calls 


Clemenceau’s brutally —_ honest 
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Keystone 


The Russians even tore up German railways for reparations 


metal. Someone somewhere had started 
work again.” 

This lonely clang, clang was reported 
in Newsweek by Foreign Editor Harry 
Kern a few months after V-E Day— amid 
what looked like the total destruction of 
Germany. Since then, day by day and 
month by month, the clang of hammers 
in the Ruhr and elsewhere in the Reich 
has pounded out a rising rhythm of pro- 
duction, By last week the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Bizonia alone was producing at an 
annual rate exceeding 7,000,000 tons of 
steel—_more than France. This German 
industrial revival brought the United 
States face to face with what is probably 
its toughest diplomatic problem next to 
the cold war with Russia. 

Naturally the cold war is inextricably 
connected with the problem of a reviv ed 
Germany. But the cold war with its 
fairly broad and simple issues has also 
obscured public thinking on the intri- 
cate, sometimes tiresome, and always 
hard-to-explain issues of German repara- 
tions, the level of industry, and _inter- 
national control of the Ruhr. As Secre- 
tary of State Marshall remarked last 
week of the Ruhr issue alone: “It must 
be very hard for our public to reach a 
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remark that there are “20,000,000 too 
many Germans.” For the British it raises 
the specter of cutthroat German com- 
petition. For the Germans it means the 
difference between revival and stagnation. 


The following breakdown of this 
fundamental and_ far-reaching problem 
therefore runs to greater length than most 
NEWSWEEK reports. It gives the back- 
ground not just for last week’s events but 
for those of next week, next month, and 
next year. 


Conflicting Approaches 


> All afternoon on Nov. 25 a series of 
explosions shook the ruins of the once- 
great German naval base of Wilhelms- 
haven. British occupation troops had 
demolished the 50-foot-thick floor of the 
No. 7 drydock—an 80,000-ton _installa- 
tion, the largest in Europe. 

>On Nov. 26 George M. Humphrey, 
president of the M. A. Hanna Co. of 
Cleveland and chairman of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration’s Industrial 
Advisory Committee, left Washington 
for Europe. His committee’s job: to ex- 
amine the hundreds of German plants 


still scheduled for dismantling for rep- 
arations and to determine which would 
operate to greater advantage to the en- 
tire European economy if left in the 
Reich. 

The juxtaposition of these events dram- 
atized two contrary approaches to the 
German problem. The demolition of the 


- Wilhelmshaven drydock was a carry-over 


from the Morgenthau-plan approach. The 
reasoning was that the dockyard’s value 
to the European economy was more than 
offset by the use a resurgent Germany 
might make of it. On the contrary, the 
emphasis of the Humphrey committee 
and of the entire Marshall-plan approach 
is that the contribution a revived Ger- 
many can make to the European economy 
more than offsets the danger it might 
again turn to war. 

Consistency, foolish or otherwise, has 
not been the hobgoblin of any nation (ex- 
cept France) in formulating its postwar 
position toward Germany. The United 
States in particular has made a painfully 
inconsistent transition from the Morgen- 
thau plan to the Marshall plan. And al- 
though reasonable agreement as to prin- 
ciples seems to exist at the top American 
policy level, the actual application of 
policy, as usual, shows many inconsist- 
encies, These are multiplied by the fact 
that policy toward Germany is executed 
by three agencies—the Army, the State 
Department, and the ECA. 

Sacred Channels: The Army and its 
commander in Germany, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, have frequently been at odds with 
the State Department. In the summer of 
1947, Clay nearly resigned when the 
State Department, after approving his 
plan for raising the level of German in- 
dustry, forced its postponement in order 
to soothe the French. In recent weeks the 
Army has also been involved in_pro- 
cedural difficulties with the ECA. For ex- 
ample, the Army objected when Paul 
Hoffman, the ECA head, visited Germany 
during his European trip during October 
and talked with Bizonal officials at Frank- 
furt. The Army ruled that henceforth 
such information would have to be ob- 
tained through the military government. 

American Military Government off- 
cers have joined with the British and 
French in opposing the ECA’s efforts to 
secure a modification of the present 
dismantling in Germany. Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of NeEwsweex’s London 
bureau, who recently investigated the 
dismantling program, was told by Ameri- 
can occupation sources: “Since the war, 
the United States has taken about nine- 
teen different positions on reparations. 
Now Hoffman, a political appointee un- 
der heavy pressure from Congress, has 
entered the picture. The inevitable result 
of the current negotiations and reviews 
will be a messy compromise, which will 
anger all concerned.” 

In this situation the French, who have 
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Once again it’s time to make a bowl of 


Merry Christmas| 


The ingredients: Here’s all you 


need for the finest “Bowl of 


Merry Christmas” ever made 
—a Four Roses Eggnog: 

Six eggs...34 cup sugar... 1 
pint cream...1 pint milk...1 
oz. Jamaica Rum...1 pint Four 
Roses... grated nutmeg. 

The procedure: Beat sepa- 
rately yolks and whites of eggs. 
Add ¥% cup sugar to yolks while 
seating. Add 14 cup of sugar 


to whites after they have been 
beaten very stiff. Mix egg 
whites with yolks. Stir in cream 
and milk. Add the pint of Four 
Roses and the rum. Stir thor- 
oughly. Serve very cold, with 
grated nutmeg. 

The result: A bowlful (5 pints) 
of the grandest Eggnog ever 
ladled into a cup... thanks to 
the magnificent flavor of that 
matchless whiskey, Four Roses. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 
proof, 40% straight whiskies, 


60% grain neutral spirits. 


In a beautiful gift carton... 
for the holidays 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., N.Y. 





If this customer could get 


all the Aluminum he wants... 


HE: Every woman knows aluminum kitchenware! Millions 
will want my nursery equipment... 


WE: That’s why saying NO is so tough... 


There is no mystery in the reasons. 
We have talked aluminum, aluminum, 
aluminum, for sixty years 
Manufacturers, and Americans in 
general, during the war, learned what 
aluminum could do. As it fought 
America’s battles in the sky, they saw it 
win other battles against great stresses, 
against corrosion, against old-fashioned 
manufacturing methods. Hundreds of 
thousands of skilled American hands 
learned to work with aluminum... 
All of these facts, put together, caused 
a kind of postwar revolution. A manu- 
facturer of nursery equipment, or farm 
roofing, or appliances, or irrigation 


systems, redesigned his line to take 
advantage of aluminum’s usefulness. 
Suddenly, thousands of such manufac- 
turers were clamoring for aluminum! 

So many that—with aluminum as 
with countless other products—the 
world demand exceeded the supply. And 
America’s new aircraft program sub- 
tracts its large and necessary share. 

That is why, right at this enthusiastic 
moment, events force us to learn to Say 
NO. We must say a flat NO to those 
who want aluminum because they can’t 
get their regular metal. A milder NO to 
new aluminum users with ideas that are 
economically sound. We will endeavor to 








supply them with the small amounts 
needed for experimental use. Very 
drastic NO’s to many of our own 
fabricating plants, which, for some 
time, we have operated at only a frac- 
tion of their capacity. 

Every time we have to say NO toa 
customer, it will be the fairest NO we 
know. Our first obligation is, of course, 
to the host of old customers who have 
put all their eggs in the aluminum basket. 

But there will be no light decisions. 
Your Alcoa salesman arid his District 
Manager will work out the answers, as 
a team whose guiding motive is this: 

We want more and more of your 
business, as soon as we can make more 
aluminum available. 

A.uminum Company OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Sales offices in principal cities. 








long opposed both Army and ECA plans 
for reviving German industry, have tried 
to capitalize on differences between 
American agencies. For example, the 
story was circulated in Paris that Secre- 
tary Marshall had not been consulted 
before the announcement on Nov. 10 
by General Clay and General Sir Brian 
Robertson, the British commander in 
Germany, of the Anglo-American plan to 
return Ruhr ownership to the Germans. 
What actually happened was that Clay 
had cleared the announcement with the 
State Department in Washington, but 
Washington had apparently not informed 


ot 


Marshall in Paris—possibly because plans 
for the Ruhr move were so well known 
that the Secretary could have read about 
them in the newspapers. Marshall last 
week made it clear that he supported 
the Ruhr announcement. 

These are only a few examples of the 
animosities, recriminations, and  mis- 
understandings that have sprung up like 
a thicket around the German problem. 
The problem itself is comprehensible— 
and perhaps solvable—only against a 
background of fact. It breaks down into 
three main divisions: (1) the immediate 
question of how much reparations to take 
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from Germany, (2) the imminent ques- 
tion of the level of industry to be per- 
mitted Germany, and (3) the long-range 
question of how to control Germany in 
the future. 


1—Capacity to Pay 


Probably no issue has so poisoned re- 
lations between victor powers as that of 
reparations. At Potsdam, the victors re- 
solved not to repeat the post-Versailles 
policy of building up Germany by foreign 
loans (mostly American) so that it 
could pay enormous reparations in goods 





A Correspondent’s Closeup of Dismantling 


What dismantling means in terms of 
men and machines was witnessed by Fred 
Vanderschmidt, chief of NEWSWEEK'S 
London bureau, during his tour of the 
Ruhr to investigate the reparations prob- 
lem. Germans in Diisseldorf took him 
through the Rheinische Rdéhrenwerke 
steel plant—“undoubtedly an extreme ex- 
ample,” wrote Vanderschmidt. “It would 
not have been shown to me if it had not 
been.” Here is his report: 


In a partly demolished building called 
Industriehaus, at the end of a long, dark, 
crumbling corridor, I was ushered cau- 
tiously into a carefully curtained, fur- 
nished salon where radio music played 
softly. A sleek, international-businessman 
type who spoke fair English offered me a 
Camel out of a jeweled gold cigarette case 
and poured glasses of excellent hock. He 
also produced a thick brochure printed in 
both German and English, entitled “Cov- 
erage of the Iron and Steel Demand With- 
in the Scope of the Marshall Plan With 
Due Regard to the Bottlenecks Caused 
by the Dismantling.” Most of the Ger- 
mans I met later spoke of these as “neck- 
bottles.” 

The arguments in the brochure were 
underlined at the local chamber of com- 
merce, four flights up in a vast white- 
washed loft. Here screens served for 
partitions between the various depart- 
ments, and clerks and typists worked 
frenziedly beneath dim light bulbs. 

The officials I talked with admitted 
all the plants on the dismantling program 
could not be used right away. But one 
said: “If you own two houses, one full 
and the other partly damaged with twenty 
people waiting to get in it, you don’t de- 
stroy the second house because you are 
not in an immediate position to make 
repairs. If you did so, you would have 
to wait five years and rebuild at five 
times the original cost.” 

Swimming-Peool Reparations: We 
set out on a tour of Diisseldorf’s crippled 
industries. At one point our cars (these 
Germans seemed to have ample gasoline) 
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pulled up before an area the size of a 
baseball park which had been completely 
cleared of every sort of structure. Indeed, 
the ground looked as if it had been swept 
with brooms. “This was the Schiess ma- 
chine-tool plant,” said my German guide. 
“It once had 3,000 employes. They even 
dismantled the workers’ swimming pool.” 

Our real destination, however, was the 
huge Rheinische Réhrenwerke plant, the 
biggest prewar manufacturer of oil-field 
casings in Europe. It turned out 20,000 
tons of seamless tubes a month, 60 per 
cent for export and mostly for oil fields. 
Dismantling of the plant would reduce 
capacity to 4,500 tons monthly. 





Gregory— Pix 


What a dismantled plant looks like 


The plant had suffered little bomb 
damage. In the spacious board room the 
walls were covered with charts bearing 
English legends, showing how the pro- 
jected dismantling would gut the plant 
of key tools for making scarce oil-field 
equipment. In addition, officials said, the 
pressing plant of the boiler-making sec- 
tion, including a partly completed build- 
ing, had been added mysteriously to the 
dismantling list, apparently by mistake. 

Although none of the machinery had 
yet been allocated to any Allied country, 
dismantling had already begun in two 
widely separated parts of the plant, Plant 
officials said that French and Yugoslav 
surveyors looked at the equipment but de- 
cided they didn’t want it. These Germans 
also claimed the plant’s production of ac- 
tual war material was never above 8 per 
cent of its output. They blamed the ex- 
tent of the dismantling decisions on the 
director and an engineer of a big British 
tubular-steel company who, they said, 
came to Diisseldorf and methodically ear- 
marked the most competitive parts of the 
Rheinische plant for removal, One result 
was that the German plant could no longer 
make larger oil-field casings. 

Banked Fires: | toured the plant 
with the tall, sallow-faced chief engineer 
whose curly hair had not been cut for 
months. He plodded through the lofty 
building with the dolorous expression of 
a man visiting a graveyard filled with his 
best friends. 

It was late afternoon, and only one 
rolling mill was working. As we paused 
there, the engineer’s face seemed sud- 
denly to come alive, in the reflected glow 
of the leaping fire and hot metal. Then we 
moved on until we came to what seemed a 
forest of waist-high metal stumps from 
which all steelmaking machinery had 
been removed by dismantling crews. The 
engineer stood still and made a hopeless 
gesture. Farther on, we skirted the new 
brick walls of the pressing plant. Here 
the dismantlers had made two gaping 
holes, apparently aimlessly, and then had 
proceeded to other work. 
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Retrospection on Germany 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


VERY passing day makes it more 
Bh cwvtiient that the present lack of 
unity among the French, the British, 
and ourselves over Germany is doing 
no good to the cause of peace. How 
did we get to this point of disagree- 
ment? Almost up to the end of the 
war, the British, French, we, and even 
the Russians were pretty 
well in agreement on what 
should be done with de- 
feated Germany. The frame- 
work was: (a) Demilitarize 
Germany and impose such 
restrictions on its industry as 
to prevent the resurrection 
of Teutonic militarism and 
(b) see that the Germans 
made reparation for the 
physical damage they had 
done. This appeared to be the estab- 
lished framework, Within it there was 
some conflict of ideas: “Morgenthau 
plan” pastoralization vs. industrial re- 
construction, dismemberment of the 
state vs. centralization, and, finally, 
controversy over the method of pay- 
ment of reparations. 


His all seems a long time ago, It is 

hard to remember the time when 
most of us assumed that after the war 
there would be approximate harmony 
in our relations with the Russians. It 
is hard to remember that this was once 
true, and yet it was the assumption on 
which the British, the French, and our- 
selves were building all our postwar 
plans. Naturally, the plans have gone 
wrong and continue to go wrong be- 
cause the assumption went wrong. 

Up to now, it must be admitted that 
the French are the only ones who 
have stuck close to the original idea. 
They set out with the traditional feel- 
ing that a militaristic Germany is the 
one great menace to their own safety. 
As long ago as the peace conference in 
Paris in 1946 it seemed to me that the 
French were trying desperately to 


pretend that no Russian-American con- 


flict had arisen as a much more im- 
mediate danger to peace than was 
defeated and destroyed Germany. 
Since then they have learned the 
hard way that it is not possible to wish 
the Russian-American quarrel out of 
existence. Nevertheless, in the mind 
of every Frenchman still is the con- 
scious fear that powerful rivals in Eu- 





rope will encourage the revival of 
Germany for their own immediate pur- 
poses but to the ultimate detriment of 
France, 

Hence, if the French alone have had 
a consistent German policy, their re- 
ward for consistency has been to be 
ignored or to be dragged along into 

step after step of which they 
did not approve. The Rus- 
sians have not been consist- 
_ent, At first, their German 
policy was basically loot and 
reparations. Sensing weak- 
ness in the Allied front, 
their policy has changed to 
make Germany the first bat- 
tleground for the extension 
of Soviet influence in Eu- 
rope at the expense of Allied 
ont The British and ourselves, 
disagreeing only on details, also have 
not been consistent. We have stopped 
thinking about Germany as the Ger- 
man problem and have taken to think- 
ing of it only as a part of the Russian 
problem. (The details of how this 
change came about are in the articles 
beginning on page 30.) 

Every Frenchman with whom I 
have talked in the past two years has 
shown quite clearly that in the back 
of his mind is the fear that we intend 
to rearm Germany for purposes of our 
own. This is not only the fear of the 
uninformed but the fear of Frenchmen 
who know the facts. The fact is that 
the entire prevailing line of thought 
about armaments is concentrated on 
the need for rearming the French and 
other allies in Western Europe rather 
than the Germans. This is fact. But 
the French fear that, sooner rather 
than later, we intend to resurrect a 
militant Germany also is fact. And fear 
can be a very weighty fact indeed. 


T is easy to get irritated with the 
French over this. Most of the Allied 
decisions on Germany up to now— 
especially those made at the London 
conference last summer—have been 
made with the minimum of considera- 
tion for the French point of view. The 
French have had to give way but they 
have not changed their point of view. 
There is, to say the least, a certain lack 
of strength in an alliance in which one 
partner has to be perpetually dragged 
along, protesting, by the other two. 
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and money. Taking reparations in the 
form of capital equipment was therefore 
evolved as a method both of permanent!y 
weakening the Reich and of satisfying 
demands for recompense for damages in- 
flicted by the Germans. 

Engineers and economists—perhaps 
with the aid of hindsight—now criticize 
the Potsdam scheme as industrial mad- 
ness. They point out that only the ma- 
chines and the equipment inside a plani 
can be transferred. The building itself 
cannot be moved, nor the many factors 
which made it an efficient producer: 
power and water supply, transport con- 
nections, proximity to raw materials, 
skilled labor supply, and integration into 
the original industrial complex. From a 
purely engineering point of view it 
would have been better if nothing had 
been moved from the Reich. 

The Russians discovered this the hard 
way. An authoritative estimate is that the 
Soviets lost 90 per cent of the value of 
reparations they ripped from their zone 
of Germany. The indiscriminate character 
of their removals no doubt contributed 
to this result. 

Scientific Destruction: The West- 
ern Powers have tried to extract capital 
reparations more scientifically. The Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency (IARA) was 
set up. in Brussels in a wing of a large 
modern office block called Residence 
Palace on the Rue de la Loi, There the 
209 IARA employes of a dozen nation- 
alities lead a leisurely life allocating Ger- 
man reparations to member countries and 
complaining about high Brussels prices. 

Military governments in Germany al- 
locate plants to the IARA which in turn 
suballocates them to member countries. 
At this point theory becomes reality when 
wrecking crews move into German fac- 
tories, walls tumble, and machines are 
torn from their mounts, while directors 
wring their hands on the side lines and 
workers glumly seek new jobs. 

By the end-of 1946 the IARA had 
managed to allocate only 31 plants out 
of the 1,600 on the reparations list. The 
Western Powers also cut off all ship- 
ments to Russia in retaliation for Soviet 
refusal to cooperate in uniting the four 
zones of Germany. Nonetheless, it soon 
became evident to the Americans and 
British that if the Potsdam reparations 
plans were carried out, London and 
Washington would have to support an 
impoverished Germany forever. There- 
fore, on Aug. 29, 1947, Britain and 
America announced agreement to permit 
Germany a much higher level of indus- 
try and to reduce the number of plants 
available in Bizonia for reparations to 
682—nearly all in the British zone. 

A how] of protest rose from Brussels, 
and the French considered Gen. Lucius 
Clay, whom they blamed for the new 
plan, as national enemy No, 1. Then 
as the plants came tumbling down the 
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once meant “a near-by farmer” 


(<9 EIGHBOR?” is one of those interesting 

words that carry us back to Anglo-Saxon 
days. In Anglo-Saxon, neah meant “nigh,” 
“near,” and gebur meant “dweller,” “farmer.” 
These twe words were combined into neahge- 
bur, meaning literally, “‘a near-by farmer.” The 
word appears in Medieval English in the form 
neighebour and in Modern English as neighbor. 
Its meaning, changing with the evolution of 
civilization, no longer applies particularly to 
neighboring farmers, but refers to persons liv- 
ing near each other in apartments or suburban 
homes as well as to those on near-by farms. 
Even nations in the modern world are called 
“neighbors.” Thousands of interesting word 
origins like this one are offered in 
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Germans forgot their 
spared the full consequences of Potsdam. 
They pointed out at every opportunity 
that the plants could produce -more 
efficiently if left in the Reich. This co- 


of the United States 
cost of supporting Germany. 
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relief . at being 


incided with the development of the 
Marshall-plan concept of economically 
uniting Europe and the growing irritation 
at the continued 


The result was that Congress inserted 
in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 this 
provision: “The Administrator will [it 
read ‘shall’ in other sections of the act] 
request the Secretary of State to obtain 
the agreement of those countries con- 


Black Star 
Hoffman tried persuasion 


cerned that such capital equipment as is 
scheduled for removal as reparations from 
the three western zones of Germany be 
retained in Germany if such retention will 
most effectively serve the purposes of the 
European recovery program.” 

Air Hitehhike: [t was these instruc- 
tions from Congress that sent Paul Hoft- 
man hitchhiking by air through Europe 
last month, The ECA Administrator knew 
he was going to lose friends, and his in- 
terviews with the French, the British, and 
the Dutch were painful. Nonetheless, 
Hoffman returned to Washington with an 
agreement by which the shipment of dis- 
mantled plants was to be suspended while 
the Humphrey committee examined 
them, The committee will complete its 
work this month and then recommend a 
number of plants—probably more than 
100—that should be left in Germany. 

This has plunged the committee and 
Hoffman into the midst of a confusing 
and bitter argument. The French and 
Dutch in particular point to their own 
plants deliberately run down during the 
war by the Germans, to plants wrecked 
by the Germans, and to plants destroyed 
by Allied bombings. They argue that 


—e 


the Germans cannot use their surplus 
capacity for years anyway becaus: of 
raw material, labor, and power shortaxes. 
whereas the contents of these plants 
transferred to Western countries cay 
make a real contribution to European 
recovery. 

The Germans, however, claimed that 
transshipped machine tools lost 85 per 
cent of their efficiency (the IARA esti. 
mates only 10 to 15 per cent). Move ef. 
fectively Germans cited conviy icing 
examples of particular plants dismantled 
to the detriment of their own and En- 
ropean industry. Fred Vanderschrnidt. 
Newsweek London bureau chie! jp. 


Black Star 


Clay tried agreements 


spected one such plant (for his account 
see page 33). 

Weighing both sides of the case, the 
ECA committee findings seem to indicate 
that in a great many cases the machine 
tools and power plants shipped to France 
and other countries have improved Eu- 
ropean production more than if they had 
been left in Germany. Individua'  fac- 
tories in non-German countries were 
thereby enabled to remain in prodi:ction 
or increase their efficiency—like the war- 
time practice of “cannibalizing” a single 
plane to provide spare parts for an cutire 
squadron, 

On the other hand, the remo. 
crippling of many plants obviousl; 
Europe as a whole. Most imports 
all, moving such heavy installations as 
steel mills seemed extremely unecon mic. 
It was, in fact, on steel mills, tha! the 
Humphrey committee was likely to 
center its recommendations for mocifica- 
tion of the dismantling program. >ome 
3,270,000 tons of steel capacit, are 
now listed for dismantling, But replac- 
ing steel capacity takes years, a) 
this case Germany’s loss would be 
rope’s loss, 
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2—Capacity to Produce 


Steel dismantling bears directly on a 
nore fundamental consideration in allied 
p licies toward Germany—the level of 
industry. Restricting the level of industry 
as a device invented at Potsdam to keep 
Germany from ever again becoming a 
monace—i.e., a great industrial power. 
T)c level of industry in turn was meas- 
ued primarily by steel production. 

\t Potsdam Germany’s steel produc- 
tion was set at 5,800,000 tons annually— 
ar unrealistically low estimate as_ it 
quickly developed. The 1947 American- 
British agreement on a new German 





British Combine 


Schuman tried protests 


level of industry therefore allowed an 
annual steel production of 10,700,000 
tons. The customary French complaints 
were met with another—still secret— 
agreement: that during the occupation 
this production would not be exceeded. 
However, as if anticipating that even 
the new level would not be sufficient, the 
United States has several times empha- 
sized that the agreement applies to pro- 
duction only—not to capacity. 

‘hat will allow Paul Hoffman to 
recommend a halt in dismantling, al- 
thongh it will have the almost certain 
eflect of increasing Germany's steel ca- 
pacity. It also enables the State Depart- 
ment to postpone the inevitable argu- 
mevt with the French over raising the 
German level of industry again, since it 
wi: probably be several years before the 
Germans exceed the 10,700,000-ton pro- 
duction level, 

‘ontinental Britain: Experts be- 
lie-e that this production must be ex- 
ce-ded if Germany is ever to become 
se''-supporting. The 1936 level-of-in- 
dustry concept has bzen upset by the in- 
flus of 11,000,000 German refugees from 
the East into the Western zones. As a 
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result the western zones of Ger- 
many form an almost exact indus- 
trial analogy with Britain. The 
population of 46,000,000 is slightly 
smaller and the area of 122,000 
square miles somewhat larger. 
Under a four-year Bizonal plan 
submitted last October by the 
American and British military gov- 
ernors, in 1952-53 the Reich is 
supposed to import $3,147,000,000 
worth of goods and export $3,075,- 
000,000 (compared with Britain’s 
1948 estimated imports of $8,394,- 
000,000 and exports of $6,192,- 
000,000). It is, however, the opin- 
ion of ECA experts that even this 
level of exports cannot be attained 
unless the 1936 level of industry is 
raised, This comes back to steel as 
the basis of German exports. Pos- 
sibly the Germans could attain a 
considerable increase in produc- 
tion by more efficient operation of 
the 10,700,000-ton capacity al- 
located them at present, But ECA 
seems to incline to the view that 
the Germans eventually will need 
the bulk of the steel capacity now 
scheduled for dismantling. 


3—Control or Integrate 


“The French will cause more 
trouble in the long run than the 
Russians.” 

Diplomats in London last week 
recalled this old prediction. The 
immediate occasion was the de- 
cision by the Americans and Brit- 
ish to invite the French to join in 
the steel and coal controls in the Ruhr as 
a means of meeting Paris’s objections to 
the plan to turn the industries back to 
the Germans. (It so happened that this 
conciliatory act was suggested by France’s 
béte noir, General Clay.) 

The French were grateful but not 
satisfied. They still want an agreement 
for ironclad control of the Ruhr after 
the occupation ends. United States 
officials, on the other hand, feel that the 
Germans will never work for an inter- 
national authority, that they will sub- 
vert it quickly and overthrow it even- 
tually. Therefore, the United States will 
try to make the present Ruhr policy stick 
and to persuade the French to accept it, 
although the whole problem may be de- 
ferred until a peace treaty with Germany 
is signed (if ever). 

Fears and Dollars: However, the 
original intention of getting tough with 
the French had been changed because 
of the belated belief that London and 
Washington were playing into the hands 
of French extremists and the belated de- 
sire to strengthen such moderates as For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman by heeding 
his protests. French officials, cabled 
Newsweek's Paris bureau, were consid- 
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Transatlantic Photos 
Swim-Tease: Maree the Mermaid previews 
the act she'll do in a show opening soon in 
London. She disrobes under water in a 


2.000-gallon glass-walled tank on the stage. 


erably relieved, although the French 
population remained fearful that the U. S. 
and Britain would rebuild Germany until 
it again becomes a menace. 

Washington understood this French 
emotional reaction. That was why _ it 
yielded to France on the political ques- 
tion of future control of the Ruhr. That 
was why it last week put pressure on the 
Germans at Bonn, drafting a constitution 
for a new German state, to stress a federal 
structure instead of the centralized gov- 
ernment the French fear. 

But on the economic question of dis- 
mantling and the future level of industry, 
the American attitude was summed up 
by one official: “We have put $5,000,- 
000,000 Marshall-plan aid on the line, 
and they should not expect us to let 
exaggerated fears of German resurgence 
interfere with its effective use.” As the 
Humphrey committee brings in its re- 
ports and the necessity for again raising 
the level of German industry becomes 
apparent, one of the chief tasks of the 
State Department will be reconciling 
these “exaggerated fears” with the Amer- 
ican solution of controlling Germany, not 
by everlasting supervision, but by inte- 
grating it into Western Europe. 


Subversive 


Soviet-sector police confiseat«d 
all copies of the Berlin telephoie 
book in a_ house-to-house seaj«) 
last week. Their boss, Paul Mayk- 
graf, had just discovered that ‘he 
latest edition of the directory lisied 
Dr. Johannes Stumm, head of 
rival force in the Western sect 
as Berlin police director. 


Cold-War Kindness 


A little spot of Russian chiviilry 
stood out with a warm glow in the 
cold war in Germany last week. A 
Royal Air Force DC-3, flying the 
Berlin airlift, had crashed in the 
Soviet zone on Nov. 17, killing 
everyone aboard except Flight Lt. 
John E. Wilkins, Badly burned and 
injured, he was taken to the hospi- 
tal at Schonberg. An RAF doctor 
was invited to watch while a [ius- 
sian surgeon operated, He and a 
British nurse were allowed to travel 
freely between the zones with sup- 
plies for the patient. As Wilkins lin- 
gered on the danger list, only oc- 
casionally conscious, the Russians 
sent an invitation to his 26-year-old 
wife in Shropshire to visit him. 
On Nov. 21 the RAF took her by 
special plane to Liibeck, then by 
car to the Russian zonal border. At 
the check point, Red Army guards 
lifted the highway barriers without 
formality, a courteous Soviet officer 
appeared as escort, and the car, still 
with the RAF driver, sped to the 
hospital, some 10 miles within the !\us- 
sian zone, where a room had been pre- 
pared for Mrs. Wilkins. 

“The Russians have been very kind. 
They have made me very welcome here,” 
Mrs. Wilkins said that evening. Their 
kindness was unavailing, however. On 
the morning of Nov. 25, Flight Lietten- 
ant Wilkins died. 
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FRANCE: 


Red Setbacks 


On Nov. 16 French Interior Min ster 
Jules Moch gave the National Asser) 
a detailed, documented exposé sho ing 
that the French Communist Party ot 
only took orders from the Cominform ut 
was financed by Soviet funds. His s' ite- 
ment apparently disillusioned even the 
last of those who doubted that the Com- 
munists did indeed represent a forcign 
power, As a direct result the Asser! 
on Nov. 24 handed the Reds their sh 
est rebuke since the Liberation. 

The government of Premier 
Queuille won three votes in success 
(1) defeat of a Communist motion to in- 
vestigate Moch’s charges, (2) defee of 
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[ts time to spill it! 


Often, brilliant engineering staggers those who didn’t think of it. It’s 
so simple. 

Big gas holders which cities have. for instance. are expensive to maintain. 
Especially the kind that goes up and down with the pressure. The sealing 
mechanism between the lifts is filled with water, with a constant fight 
against freezing, rust and muck. Dry, non-telescoping holders use no water 
and require less foundation, but the installation costs more. 

Stacey Bros., a Dresser company. now simply turns the telescoping kind 
upside down and inside out. A synthetic rubber apron. Buna N, seals the 
joints instead of water. The new holder has all the virtues of both the 
wet and dry-seal types yet is estimated to cost about 25% less than either 
u and reduce maintenance by 99%! 

: Whether the customer is a small well owner or a whole community, if it’s 
the best in gas engineering that’s wanted—turn to Dresser. 


» | DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB= 


y § 

> & From well to refinery 

i § for the Oil Industry— 

‘ From source to home appliance 


for the Gas Industry 





TERMINAL 





BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 
DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 
KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 

PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif, 

PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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a similar motion to investigate the sources 
of all parties’ funds, and (3) endorse- 
ment of its vigorous action against in- 
stigators of the coal strike. This last vote 
was the more dismaying to the Commu- 
nists for its preview of further moves to 
come—Minister of Justice André Marie 
had already begun to prepare legal ac- 
tion against the Communist press for in- 
citing disobedience in the armed forces 
and for libeling the government. 

The government’s victory in Parlia- 
ment quickly led to another in the field. 
The eight-week-long coal strike had al- 
ready begun to collapse before a back-to- 
work movement and on Nov. 27 the Com- 
munist-led General Confederation of La- 
bor called it off and ordered miners back 
into the pits this week. It refused, how- 
ever, to admit defeat: The walkout had 
succeeded .in hampering the Marshall 
plan and now “we must regroup our 
forces in order to continue the struggle 
in different ways.” 


BRITAIN: 
The King’s IlIness 


Fog clung close to the windows of 
many English homes on the morning of 
Nov. 23. And over countless breakfast 
tables hung a sense of deep personal 
grief as families read the news that King 
George VI had been stricken and the 
royal tour of Australia and New Zealand 
“postponed.” 

“The king is suffering from an obstruc- 
tion to the circulation through the arteries 
of the legs,” the medical bulletin read. 
“The defective blood supply to the right 
foot causes anxiety . . . Treatment 
must be maintained for [a] prolonged 
period.” 

Second Abdication? Even so, cabled 
Newsweek's London bureau, not more 
than a ‘handful of the king’s subjects 
realized the gravity of his afHliction be- 
cause no British newspaper has vet pub- 
lished this grim outlook: There is a 
distinct probability that King George 
will remain an invalid for the rest of his 
life; there is a real danger that he may 
lose one or both of his legs; such an 
eventuality might bring the second abdi- 
cation in a generation, 

The first published reports that the 
king was suffering from a blood clot—a 
comparatively common — ailment—were 
wrong. The actual diagnosis of his ail- 
ment is thromboangiitis, which causes a 
continuous spasm (or contraction) of 
leg arteries and obstructs the blood sup- 
ply to the feet. Both legs are affected, 
but the right is worse, with considerable 
pain below the point where the blood is 
obstructed. The greatest peril is that the 
blood supply will be cut off altogether, 
causing gangrene. 

At present the king is undergoing what 
doctors term “conservative treatment.” 
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This involves the use of a cuff attached 
to the leg or legs. Under hydraulic pres- 
sure, the cuff is contracted and expanded 
intermittently, This is supposed to cause 
the blood to circulate with greater force. 
If this*does not help, the doctors will 
have to consider the extremely delicate 
operation of cutting the sympathetic 
nerves to the affected arteries. Finally, 
there is the forbidding alternative of am- 
putation, 

Last Walk: It is not yet publicly 
known, continued Newsweek's London 
bureau, but King George has been 
afllicted at least since the middle of Oc- 
tober. While shooting at his Sandring- 
ham estate, he remarked on_ the 


Keystone 


King George: Last public appearance 


numbness of one foot. Passing a stone 
wall, he kicked his boot against it and 
said with surprise: “I don’t feel a thing.” 

Even then, it appears, he delayed in 
bringing this condition to the attention 
of his doctors, and when he finally did 
consult them, the gravity of his malady 
Was not apparent. As a result, the king 
insisted on making several tiring personal 
appearances in late October and early 
November. His pain became severe sev- 
eral days before the birth of Elizabeth’s 
baby Nov. 14. Even so, on Nov. 11, he 
walked for two hours, sometimes in 
plowed fields, at the Farm Engineering 
Show in Bedfordshire. 

That was his last public appearance. 
Just betore the royal birth, doctors vis- 
ited him frequently (the crowds outside 
Buckingham Palace thought they were 
calling on Elizabeth). The final diag- 
nosis is credited to Sir Morton Smart, the 
king’s manipulative surgeon. The palace 
was plunged into anxiety which cast 











gloom over the rejoicing at the birth 
the prince. Prime Minister Attlee wa: 
formed just after the roval birth, and 
dominions were consulted, But the se + 
was carefully kept until early on 
morning of Nov, 23. 

Timed for mid-morning release jy 
Australia and New Zealand, the ». \s 
came at 1:30 a.m. London time: is 
majesty has agreed to cancel all jis 
public engagements over a_ period of 
some months. This decision involves | \\e 
indefinite postponement of the visi to 
Australia and New Zealand.” Abo ird 
the H.M.S. Vanguard, on which the royal 
party would have sailed, Capt. F. ht. 
Parham broke the news to his cow: 
“For all of us it must be a bitter di-.p- 
pointment.” 

Stubborn Patient: Since the an- 
nouncement, every effort has been niade 
to make King George rest and to keep 
him off his feet. A cradle arrangenient 
has been devised for his legs, and a ~pe- 
cially constructed trolley chair has |)een 
brought to the palace. Other members 
of the royal family, including Prince 
Philip, arranged to take over schediiled 
engagements for the king. There was a 
studied effort by the press, palace ot- 
ficials, and royalty itself to minimize the 
gravity of the illness and to carry on 
as usual. 

The palace staff whispered the king 
was being a bad patient—irritable and 
stubborn. He refused to admit that he 
was as sick as he was. All his life he has 
been a great walker; he had always in- 
sisted on sturdy shoes and boots with 
unusually thick soles. He had taken 
pride in keeping these well polished and 
trim. 

He declined to give up smoking al- 
though doctors say this has been known 
to aggravate arterial conditions. Anc he 
insisted on seeing and meticulorisly 
perusing state papers. From time to ‘ime 
he visited the new baby and looked in 
on Elizabeth, whose own doctor told her 
she could get up Sunday after two tull 
weeks abed. 


Bircher Birched 


The president of the British Nat) val 
Society for the Retention of Corporal | \- 
ishment in Schools is, appropriate). « 
manufacturer of canes and _ ass ted 
birches named Eric A. Wildman. 1x 
day last week Wildman, with a bi dl 
of samples, essayed a bit of institut. nal 
promotion at Horsley Hall, a school car 
Stafford which forbids caning. 

The disciplinarian had got as fa as: 
“The most reasonable punishment i» sis 
of the best,” when he was set upon by ‘hi 
student body. The boys pinned hii. to 
the floor while a schoolmate gave \im 
seven of the best on the backside © ith 
one of his own birches. Wildman loc sed 
a complaint at the Stafford police st. 0n 
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Bearings 


in a Furnace...or a Freezer! 


You'll find the worst weather in the world in modern in- 


y.. .from sizzling hot spots of 300 and 400°F., to chilling 
far below zero. 


To protect bearings under these extreme conditions, 
ny-Vacuum has developed two new special lubricants. 
‘oyle Grease BRB Hi-Temp resists deterioration on bear- 
inside kilns, ovens, driers and other hot spots. Gargoyle 
se BRB Zero remains soft, resists drag on bearings in cold 
ge and pre-cooler rooms and outdoors in Arctic weather. 
ll gives satisfactory service at normal temperatures. 

Here again is another example of our Complete Lubrica- 
Service for your plant—service that has grown through 82 
5’ experience to help you keep your bearings. 





Lubricants 


SOCONY-VACUUM O11 CO INC and Aff:iates 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP 















Fe sold progress from door to door 





He caAME on muleback, dodging Indians as he went, selling tractors and radios, iceboxes and movies, health 
with a pack full of better living and a tongue and leisure, ambition and fulfillment. 


full of charms. : —_ ; 
For he was America’s emissary of abundance, 


For he was the great American salesman, Mr. High Standard-of-Living in person. 


and no man ever had a better thing to sell. He rang a billion doorbells and enriched a billion lives. 


. Without him there'd be no American ships at sea, 
He came by rickety wagon, one jump behind : : é oa : 

; . . 7 - - c no busy factories, no sixty million jobs, 
the pioneers, Carrying axes for the farmer, and fancy : : 
dress goods for his wife, and encyclopedias for For the great American salesman is the great American 
the farmer’s ambitious boy. civilizer, and everywhere he goes he leaves people 

better off. 
For he was the great practical democrat, spreader of P — 
- Always among the most precious of his wares has been 


life insurance .. . that American way of making the 
present more enjoyable by making the future more secure, 


good things among more and more people. 


He came by upper berth and dusty black coupe, 








MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 
(DY BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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and told reporters: “I am going straight 
back to London to see my lawyers.” 

Next day Robert Copping, bearded, 
28-year-old headmaster of Horsley Hall, 
confessed that the caning was a publicity 
stunt for his “self-expression” school. “I 
save the signal,” he said. “I had been 
planning it for months. When Wildman 
visited the school, I told the children to 
behave and say “Yes, Sir’ and ‘No, Sir’ to 
me, He thought I must be a devil for 
corporal punishment. I showed him some 
sticks which I persuaded him I used. 
They had been collected specially by the 
children. I deceived him from start to 
finish, and nobody will be more pleased 
‘an | if he takes legal action.” 


Come-On 


The following let-the-buyer-beware ad- 
vertisement appeared in the British maga- 
zine Civil Service Opinion: 

“Highly undesirable residence, contain- 
ing one medium and four small bed- 
rooms, airless and draughty, poky and 
rambling, with old-world inconveniences 
and sanitation, overlooking smoky New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, dangerously situated 
on main road and unpleasantly near 
shops, buses, and the Ministry of Na- 
tional Insurance, has this to recommend 


it-it is dirt cheap— £ 1,800 [$7,200].” 


Bite 


Nationalization note from The British 
Dental Magazine: “The Dental Estimates 
Board have decided not to pay dentists 
for pulling their own teeth.” 


About Time 


The Colonial Office on Nov. 23 launched 
a “know the Empire” campaign. A. sur- 
vey had uncovered the strange informa- 
tion that 3 per cent of the British public 
thinks the United States is still a colony. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Home for Christmas 


For delegates, Secretariat employes, 
and correspondents, weary of debate and 
sore of foot in the vast expanses of the 
Palais de Chaillot, the United Nation’s 
immediate future depended on other than 
diplomatie considerations—Christmas and 
December sailing schedules, 

The absolute deadline for a holiday 
adjoumment had once been set for Dec. 
\7—the day of the Queen Elizabeth’s last 
pre-Christmas sailing, But the American 
longshoremen’s strike had upset schedules 
and forced cancellation of that crossing. 
Now the Secretariat talked of closing the 
General Assembly session on Dec, 11 to 
catch the Dec, 12 trips of the Elizabeth 
and the Nieuw Amsterdam, 

With only two weeks to go, and with 
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International 


Wildman gets seven of the best on the floor at Horsley Hall 


some agenda items not even touched on 
yet, the UN last week: 

> Virtually abandoned hope of finding a 
solution for the Berlin controversy during 
this session. Replies to a questionnaire on 
currency control, sent to the Big Four by 
Dr. Juan Atilio Bramuglia of Argentina, 
Security Council president, left the East 
and West farther apart than ever. The 
Western powers feared that the nearly 
complete splitting of Berlin into two 
cities would make any currency agree- 
ment unworkable. 

> Sought, in the Political Committee, a 
compromise between United States pro- 
posals for a Palestine settlement empha- 
sizing the original UN partition plan 
(just a year old on Nov. 29) and a Brit- 
ish proposal emphasizing the Bernadotte 
revision (see page 17). Israel observed 
the partition-plan anniversary by formally 
applying for admission to the UN. 

> For the third year in succession chided 
the Union of South Africa for failing to 
place its Southwest African mandated 
territory under the UN trusteeship system. 
> Concluded weeks of bitter debate on 
the Balkans by condemning Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugosiavia for aiding the Greek 
rebellion. 


JAPAN: 
Tojo’s Private Death 


Four gallows were erected in a neat 
whitewashed building behind a_ 6-foot 
wall in the inner compound of Sugamo 
Prison in Tokyo last week. They were 
for former Premier Hideki Tojo and his 


six companions whom the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East had 
condemned to die as Japan’s leading war 
criminals (NEWSWEEK, Novy. 22). But the 
triumph of justice, which had dragged 
through a trial that took more than two 
and a half years to complete, was hidden 
by censorship as thick as the walls of 
Sugamo Prison itself. 

As expected, Gen Douglas MacArthur, 
the supreme commander in Japan and 
the sole reviewing authority, had con- 
firmed the seven death and eighteen pris- 
on sentences passed by the eleven-nation 
tribunal, He did so in a one-page mimeo- 
graphed statement calling his action an 
“utterly repugnant” duty and urging the 
Japanese people to mark the hangings 
with a day of prayers for peace. 

The Japanese, however, could knoy 
when to pray only when MacArthur's 
public-information office told them. Re- 
porters were barred as witnesses to the 
executions. Even a personal appeal to 
General MacArthur from Tojo’s’ wife 
asking that the bodies of her husband 
and the others be returned to their fam- 
ilies “in the name of humanity” went 
unanswered. 

“T have no idea what General Mac- 
Arthur has in mind, but I am in accord 
with it,” said Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, 
the Eighth Army commander in charge 
of the executions. When correspondents 
protested the censorship, MacArthur's 
press chief Col. Marion P. Echols, replied: 
“No explanation and no comment.” He 
promised, however, to have someone in 
his office 24 hours a day to insure 
“prompt” news. 
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Working Out 


vi" Sammy Baugh 


Washington Redskins’ star passer 






My hair looks better than 

a touchdown pass- after the 
Vitalis “60-Second Workout!” 4 
| keep it in training 
every day by taking... 





"50 seconds to massage.” Feel that tingle! 
Vitalis’ special formula stimulates, refreshes 
your scalp as no non-alcoholic dressing does. 
And massaging with Vitalis routs loose dan- 
druff, helps check excessive falling hair. 





it 
“10 seconds to comb.” Now there is hair 
that looks naturally well-groomed. No 
greasy “patent-leather” shine — Vitalis con- 
tains no mineral oil. Just pure vegetable oil 
that prevents dryness, keeps hair in place. 










So 
Tyi| « 
| west 60-Second 
al Workout” 

for handsomer, 


healthier-looking: hair 
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DOMINION: 


Reverse Irish 


When is an Irishman not an Irishman, 
and if not, what is he? Canada, like 
other countries of the British Common- 
wealth, was puzzling over this last week 
as the Irish Dail was cutting its last links 
with the empire. In the Irish view, Eire 
would now be something between a 
member of the commonwealth and a 
foreign country. But in Canadian law 
there’s no such animal. Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent announced that his 
government was studying measures 
which may be “necessary and possible” 
to continue close and friendly relations 
between the two countries. 

Citizenship and trade were the chief 
points at issue. The question of citizen- 
ship is fairly simple and can be cleared 
up by an amendment to the Citizenship 
Act of 1947, 

Trade is more complicated. The ques- 
tion here is: Can Eire, as a “foreign 
country,” continue to enjoy the tariff 
concessions granted it as a member of 
the British Commonwealth? However 
Canada and Eire may feel, would not 
other countries have a case if they 
claimed the same concessions under the 
most-favored-nation clauses of many 
trade agreements? The issue is more im- 
portant legally than economically, for 
trade between Canada and Eire has 
never been extensive. Canada’s exports 
to Eire last year came to $17,000,000. 
Imports from Eire to which preferences 
now apply amounted to only $76,000. 
Canadian drinkers would be the worst 
sufferers from a change: Irish whisky 
gets a 50-cent-a-gallon preference. 


In the Black 


When a minister of finance has to 
apologize for a budget surplus, that’s 
news. On Nov. 20, Finance Minister 
Douglas Abbott of Canada made news. 

Government revenues in the first seven 
months (April-October) of the current 
fiscal year, he announced, exceeded ex- 
penditures by $533,600,000. This was a 
larger surplus than he had originally pre- 
dicted for the whole year. (Total receipts 
for the period were $1,530,300,000. ) 

Usually revenue and expenditure fig- 
ures are released monthly without com-. 
inent. The purpose of Abbott’s statement 
this time was to warn Canadians against 
undue fiscal optimism and _ particularly 
to head off growing demands for tax 
cuts.* Further increases in the budgetary 
surplus were expected between now and 





*On March 31, final day of the past fiscal year, the 
government had a surplus of revenues over expendi- 
tures of $676,000,000; much more than it had fore- 
seen. Instead of using the surplus as an excuse for tax 
cuts, the extra income was applied to reduction of 
the public debt. 
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the end of March, he admitted. But they 
would probably be offset by large ed- 
of-the-year expenditures. 

Unmentioned, but doubtless in the 
back of the minister’s mind, was also the 
near certainty that Canada would |:aye 
to put more and more money into its wp 
rearmament and the building up of 
Western European defenses. The de- 
fense budget is mounting year by \ car. 
If international tension continues, the 
sky will be the limit. 

A sample of what is to come was dis. 
played last week by Defense Mir ister 





— 


Vailas 











Callan—Toronto Daily Star 


“Surplus—Who said surplus?’ 


Brooke Claxton. In addition to building 
up the strength of the fighting forces, 
the government, he reported, plans to 
stockpile enough equipment and material 
to last for a year of war. To begin with, 
it has: 

> Created a Defense Commitments Au- 
thority which has placed contracts 
amounting to more than $29,000,000. 

> Bought $7,000,000 worth of military 
planes from the United Kingdom anc! the 
United States. 

> Bought new North Stars, the «reat 
Canadian transport plane, at a cost of 
more than $18,000,000. 

> Contracted to spend $10,377,000 on 
refitting and modernizing planes. and 
spent more than $6,000,000 on jet-er gine 
research and experimental construction. 
> Placed large-scale orders for moto ized 
equipment and ships. 

A main task of the new Prime \Min- 
ister, Louis St. Laurent, will be to bal- 
ance the growing cost and strain o! Ca- 
nadian rearmament with the promise he 
made on Nov. 25: to promote “prosj)crity 
and social security for all Canacans” 
with a “minimum of interference with 
the lives and occupations of the people.” 

The consensus on taxes: There will 
probably be tax cuts next year; they will 
be larger than the pessimists expect, 
smaller than optimists hope for. 
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Here’s an extra convenience! You can reserve a 
car from Hertz before you leave home at your 
local Hertz station and also, through the co- 
operative Rail-Auto and Plane-Auto Travel 
Plans, at railroad or air line ticket counters. 
Yes, wherever you are—at home or away— 
rent a new Chevrolet or other fine car from 
Hertz for convenient business travel. And for 
pleasure, too. You can rent a new car from 
Hertz in any of 350 cities throughout the U. S., 


Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Canada. Avoid haz- 


ardous, tiring long driving trips. Go luxuri- 
ously, swiftly by train or plane, and when you 


Now serving you 
| saternationally 
oRIvV-UR -SELF / : 350 


ME WORLDS: LARGEST 





get there rent a new car from Hertz, beautifully 
conditioned, properly insured, private as your 
own. Cars all current models and fleets in- 
creased over 50%. Hertz is the world’s largest 
car rental system, experienced through 24 years 
of service. Call your local Hertz station listed 
under ‘“‘Automobile Rental” in the classified sec- 
tion of the telephone directory. For complete 
list of all Hertz stations send coupon below. 


NOTE: Licenses are being granted to responsible local in- 
terests to operate as part of the Hertz System. Write Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System, Dept. 5128, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





You can Kent a new Car freon HERTE as caty ab 4) BY 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc. 
218 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me full information, and a 
directory, of all Hertz stations throughout the U.S.,. Hawaii, 


Puerto Rico and Canada. 
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VENEZUELA: 


The Khaki Coup 


In 1945 a group of dissatisfied young 
Venezuelan Army officers joined with the 
liberal-leftist Democratic Action Party 
(AD) to overthrow the government of 
President Isaias Medina Angarita. They 
said they were fighting graft, inefficiency, 
and lack of civil liberties. For three years 
the soldiers stood behind AD while it 
launched an ambitious program of social, 
political, and economic reform, wrote a 
new democratic constitution, and spon- 
sored the first popular election of a Presi- 
dent in Venezuela’s history. 

Last week the same army officers turned 
on the government they had helped to 
create. President Romulo Gallegos was 
forced out, the new constitution was torn 
up, and a military junta took over the 
country. Graft and _ inefficiency were 
worse than ever, the soldiers said, and 
another housecleaning was needed. 

Days of Worry: For months reports 
had circulated that the army was rest- 
less. Caracas buzzed with rumors on 
Nov. 17 when army officers were seen 
trooping in and out of the War Ministry 
and the guard set up machine guns and 
tanks in front of Miraflores Palace. High 
officers conferred with the President. 

Suddenly, on Nov. 20, Gallegos sus- 
pended constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom of expression and assembly and set 
up a rigid censorship. Recent events, he 
explained, had created a “state of alarm 
affecting the nation’s social and economic 
life.” For the next three days Caracas was 
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jittery but outwardly quiet. Baseball 
games, horse races, and business went on 
as usual, Gallegos moved back and forth 
between his home and Miraflores. - 

The President continued to meet with 
army chiefs. At that time, apparently, all 
they were asking for was a reorganization 
of the government. It was made up 
largely of Democratic Action ministers, 
and the army wanted to force more offi- 
cers and independents into it to break 
AD’s political monopoly. 

By Nov. 23 the tension had reached its 
height. The capital was quiet, but em- 
ployes of the big oil companies were sent 
home, and many Caraquefos converged 
on shops to lay in emergency supplies of 
food. Business was at a standstill and 
schools were closed. 

That afternoon the Cabinet resigned. 
Apparently Gallegos had given in to 
army demands and the crisis was over. 

Zero Hour: But Gallegos was unable 
or unwilling to put together a coalition 
Cabinet. And on the morning of Nov. 24 
the unions decided to call a general strike 
and appeal for a popular uprising. Fear- 
ing another Bogota, the army moved 
quickly in one of the neatest coups in re- 
cent Latin American history. At the zero 
hour—noon—tanks and armored cars full 
of troops accoutered in surplus GI helmets 
and uniforms roared to key points. in 
Caracas. Gallegos was quietly escorted 
from his office in Miraflores Palace to his 
home. At the same time officers. sped 
through the interior in jeeps, checking 
strategic towns and disarming civilians 
armed by AD. 

A three-man military junta headed by 
the Defense Minister, Lt. Col. Carlos Del- 


Acme 


Homecoming: About ten thousand cheering Cubans overflowed 
Rancho Boyeros airport and lined the highway to Havana to greet 
their former strong man President, Gen. Fulgencio Batista. Return- 
ing to Cuba as a senator after four years of voluntary exile in the 
United States, Batista puts a question mark in the political picture. 





gado Chalbaud, and including Lt, Col, 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez, chief of staff, »nd 
Lt. Col. Luis Llovera Paez, assistant chief 
of staff, took over the government. 

The transition was orderly and hardly 
a shot was fired. The junta announced 
that its policy would be “less radical ‘han 
that of the Gallegos government.” “Our 
movement is not intended in any way to 
establish a military dictatorship,” Col, 


~ Delgado Chalbaud declared. It would 


“prepare as soon as possible for eleciions 
so that the Venezuelan people can elect 
the government they wish.” 


Significance-— 


The Venezuelan coup came so soon 
after the revolution in Peru and reported 
conspiracies in Chile and Bolivia that 
there is an inevitable inclination to link 
it with them as part of a continentwide, 
possibly organized, movement against 
democracy. There is no evidence whatso- 
ever to support this interpretation. The 
Venezuelan movement seems to have had 
purely domestic roots. 

For a long time Venezuelan Army off- 
cers have been complaining that the Dem- 
ocratic Action Party, which had a strangle- 
hold on the government, was handing 
out all the fat jobs to incompetent 
and untrained party hacks and grafters. 
They had hoped that the 1947 election 
would produce an opposition strong 
enough to put brakes on AD. Instead, the 
party won an 80 per cent majority. This 
convinced the officers that the Venezue- 
lan people, newly emerged from tyranny 
and still largely illiterate, would auto- 
matically vote for the party in power. So 
they tried to persuade Gallegos to break 
the AD monopoly by setting up a coali- 
tion government. When this failed, they 
took over themselves. 

Delgado Chalbaud, who was one of the 
leaders of the 1945 revolt, says it was a 
mistake to hand complete power to one 
party. The junta wants to correct this by 
forming a nonparty government to pre- 
side over new elections for President and 
Congress as soon as possible. Some AD 
leaders regarded as extremists will prob- 
ably be exiled. But the new provisional 
President says he will allow all parties to 
function, including AD and the Commu- 
nists, if they don’t resort to violence. 
Gallegos is under protective custody but 
he is being treated with complet. re- 
spect. The officers seem to regre! sin- 
cerely that he did not effect the coa'ition. 
They attribute his failure to his do:ina- 
tion by left-wing party leaders, especially 
former President Rémulo Betancou:t. 

Pedro Ignacio Aguerrevere, w!i0 as 
Development Minister will hand’. oil 
policy, was educated in the Colvrado 
School of Mines. He has assured the oil 
companies that the government’s_atti- 
tude will be favorable and has expressed 
the hope that “the country and the com- 
panies may progress together.” 


Newsweek, December 6, 1948 






























...@ port that is nearby, with fast, sure rail transportation to your 
plant . . . a port equipped with all modern facilities to handle your 
freight as quickly and safely as possible... 

...@ port ready for your use at all times .. . ice-free and open the 
year ’round . .. designed to accommodate every type vessel... to 
handle every type cargo...a port with sailings to the United Kingdom, 
Continental Europe, Scandanavia, the Near East and Far East... South 
and East Africa, Australia and South America .. . with regular coastal 
and intercoastal sailings to points along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
...@nda port with favorable rate differentials to and from the west 
and mid-west. 

These advantages, plus the Precision Transportation of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway to shipside, make the Port of Norfolk the right port for 
your industry . . . one of the major reasons for locating your new plant in 
the Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk and Western. 


Write to the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Drawer 
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information about any section of 


the Land of Plenty. 











Norfolk and Western 
facilities at the Port of Nor- 
folk include five modern 
merchandise freight piers, 
one recently completed at a 
cost of $6,000,000. 





Among the Norfolk and 
Western’s modern facilities 
at the Port of Norfolk is a 
750,000-bushel capacity 
grain elevator. 





Norfolk and Western coal 
piers at Lambert Point are 
built to dump more than a 
million tons monthly. 
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Explanation: Col. Ropert R. McCor- 
mick, publisher of the ad-crammed Chi- 
cago Tribune (see page 60), offered this 


analysis of Great Britain’s financial 
plight: “Nations are prosperous in direct 
ratio to their advertising. England is on 
the dole of the Marshall plan because its 
government will not allow enough news- 
print for adequate advertising coverage.” 


St. Christopher’s Medal: On Thanks- 
giving Day, 1944, two Seattle men, JOHN 
F. Hennessy, 37-year-old mortician, and 
Eart J. Cassepy, one of his employes, 
spent the evening at the home of a fel- 
low worker. Departing at 1:30 a.m. on 
Friday, in Hennessy’s car, they vanished 


from sight. Last Oct. 26, 


nearly four years later, 
divers working in Lake 
Washington Ship Canal 


accidentally discovered 
Hennessy’s submerged car 
and the two bodies. Evi- 
dence was conclusive that 
Hennessy’s car had slipped 
off the street along the 
bank. Last week on Fri- 
day, following a Thanks- 
giving Day celebration, 
Hennessy’s widow and 5- 
year-old son were en route 
home when her car 
skidded across an icy high- 
way and into the Wenat- 


chee River near Seattle. 
Both were drowned. 
Around the neck of the 


boy was a St. Christopher’s 
medal (patron saint of 
travelers). It had been re- 


Auto crash: A husband comforts his dying wife 


covered from his father’s 

neck only three weeks 

earlier. 

Refavenator: In New 

York Lapy Menpt (born Elsie de 
Wolfe), the perennial party giver who 


admits to 78 years and is usually credited 
with another ten, explained the secret of 
her abounding energy: standing on her 
head, turning cartwheels, and thinking 
things over while touching the right big 
toe to the left ear. “It’s really a great deal 
easier to stand on your head than on your 
feet,” she declared. 


Music Makers: Clype \icCoy, whose 
wa-wa trumpet style won him the nick- 
name of “The Real McCorn,” snapped 
shut his intrument case, disbanded his 
orchestra and announced that his next 
enterprise would be the opening of a 
florist shop in Memphis, Tenn. 

P Presented with a silver knitted scart 
to match his silvery tones, Tommy Ly- 
MAN, Whose 25 years in show business 
carried him from Montana mining camps 
to the swank Leslie House in New York, 
remarked modestly: “Give me another 
25 years and I'll catch up with Al Jolson.” 
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Whodunits: In Washington, D. C., T.S. 
ELior, expatriate poet and Nobel Prize 
winner, berated his former countrymen 
for not appreciating Edgar Allan Poe. 
“Americans usually think ‘The Gold Bug’ 
was a good tale in its day, but that de- 
tective fiction has made great strides 
since then,” said Eliot. “What they forget 
is that Sherlock Holmes actually found 
his old Stradivarius in the ruins of the 
House of Usher.” 


Portrait: The Oakland, Calif., Post En- 
quirer got the human tragedy picture of 
the week: a shot of RoBpERT BROWNLEE, 
26, comforting his injured wife Marion, 
29, after their car ran off the road near 





Oakland and plunged 250 teet into a 
ravine. Minutes later Mrs. Brownlee died 
in an ambulance en route to a hospital. 
French Cuffs: JuLEs Moc, French 
Minister of the Interior, claimed for him- 
self the title of “most insulted man” in 
the current National Assembly. In four 
davs Moch had been called a liar seven- 
teen times, a murderer eleven times, a 
“copper” twice, a “dirty boy with a 
runny nose,” and a racketeer. 


Lése-Majesté: Burglars who broke into 
Cliveden the country home of Lapy 
Asror, American-born peeress, walked 
off with fourteen pairs of her best nylons. 


Recipe: On a lecture tour, playwright, 
author, and ex-Congresswoman CLARE 
BootHE Luce offered her audiences her 
five “P’s” of peace: “Patience, propa- 
ganda, preparedness, pressure, and pray- 
er. The only one of these not open to the 
Russians is prayer.” 





Critie: Cyrus Crane, a distinguish 
Kansas City lawyer who edited ¢ 
University of Kansas newspaper wh 
the late William Allen White was |», 
undergraduate reporter, reminisced 0) 
the Sage of Emporia’s literary style 
the 1880s. “He wrote flip, sassy st | 
... It was fun to read, but lots of it « . 
too impudent to print.” 


Everybody Come: Pretty brunette | |. - 
CILE CeFraLu, 20, had always wante: a 
big church wedding. But when 

planned the ceremony for her marti: 
to CarRL MARTINEAU, 22, in San Fr \- 
cisco last week, she could only think of 
ten or fifteen guests to invite. Most of |). 
friends lived back East in 
Rochester, N.Y. So Sie 
placed an ad in the San 
Francisco Examincy: 
“Please won't you come to 
a lovely wedding Satur«ay 
the 27th .. . Our Lady of 
Victory Church .. . Brie 
will be broken-hearted if 
she has an empty churc!).” 
The result: More than 200 
persons crowded the 
church to wish the bride 
and groom happiness iid 
shower them with rice. 


Hoax? Off on a “hunting 
trip” without any gus, 
Boppy BREEN and_ jis 
charter pilot) Kenxern 
THOMPSON were reported 
lost in a Stinson 
engine plane flying ove! 
the Wisconsin woods. 
Ground and_ air 
parties braved sub-treez- 
ing weather and 150-{oot 
visibility in a 24-hour hunt 
for the onetime child sinz- 
ing star who is now in the indetermin.ce 
20s. Then he was discovered holed up in 
a resort hotel at Glidden, Wis., regisici. d 
under an assumed name. The plane » «as 
found undamaged not far off. “The wl) lk 
thing smells,” said Capt. Al E. Boeltey of 
the Wisconsin State Traffic Patrol. ~\ 
publicity stunt that’s going to requir a 
lot of explaining,” said Sheriff Will on 
Sands of Glidden, 


single- 


FESCUE 


International 


Bownbeat: |4\tes C. PETRILLO, sto): 
petrel of the musicians’ union, who ‘\xs 
been in and out of trouble with the ¢ 
ernment, was chosen music chairma: of 
President Truman’s inauguration Jan. 2. 
In accepting, Petrillo took note of *! 
Truman’s ability as a pianist, “The alicc- 
tion of our federation members fo: « 
fellow musician and a great Preside: 
he said, “will be expressed in the j:c- 
inaugural celebration which we plat «s 
the contribution of the American }«d- 
eration of Musicians to this historic 
event.” 


Newsweek. December 6, 1° 18 
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Almost all calculating consists of obtaining y = 
a series of intermediate answers (sums, 
products, results) that are added or sub- 
tracted in succession until the final answer 
is reached. These exclusive “remembering” 
dials of the new Burroughs store these 
intermediate answers automatically and 
show the accumulated results. Thus the 
intermediate answers and the final answer 
are arrived at directly—without the usual 
time-wasting rehandling of figures. 


These dials show the results of indi- 
vidual computations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division). 
As intermediate answers are obtained, 
they can be added to or subtracted 
See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is from the amount in the rear dials 
instantly, by depressing a single key. 


saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- (Riestaiiaiabamiinaiae 


cerns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. to simplify calculating to a new degree 
...to make it easier and faster and 
BU" ROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN less costly. 


BURROUGHS @&;3 CALCULATORS 











Food Down the Drain. 


In 1941, when America first faced a 
tin-plate shortage, canners had to make 
up their minds which foods rated can- 
ning priority.:In the absence of precise 
facts, it was decided that the old stand- 
bys—peas, corn, and tomatoes—should be 
canned, Asparagus, they assumed, was 
not in the same class, nutrition-wise, as 
peas. 

Shortly before Pearl Harbor, the first 
nationwide analysis of 42 commercially 
canned fruits, fruit juices, vegetables, 
and sea foods was begun. In the research 
laboratories of nine universities, scien- 
tists weighed the vitamin, mineral, and 
caloric value of these popular foods. 

Results of the study, revealed for the 
first time by Dr. E. J. Cameron of the 
National Canners Association Board, up- 
set some old beliefs. Asparagus, for in- 
stance, was found to be one of the chief 
scurces of vitamin C, Sweet potatoes 
ranked high in vitamin A. 

Other findings of the scientists: 
> Some of the best-tasting foods are not 
the best nutritionally. Example: “Stand- 
ard” grade peas were sometimes found 
to be more nutritious than “Fancy” grade 
peas because “Standard” had been al- 
lowed to grow closer to maturity. 
> Differences of as much as 100 per 
cent, both plus and minus, were noticed 
in the nutritive value of the same fruit 
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or vegetable, depending on plant ma- 
turity. 

> A large part of the nutrient worth of 
canned foods is contained in the liquid. 
In a can of asparagus, for instance, 40 
per cent of vitamin C is in the liquid; in 
a can of green beans, about 25 per cent 
of the calcium is in the liquid. Preserva- 
tion of liquids is particularly important 
in foods containing vitamin C and cal- 
cium, both of which are soluble in water. 
> Housewives discard “fantastic” amounts 
of food value when they throw the 
liquids down the kitchen sink, Cameron 
warned. He recommended reducing the 
liquid part of canned toods by one-half 
through heating in a sauce pan and then 
serving the liquid along with the solid. 
P When cooking raw foods at home, 
housewives should use as little water as 
possible, cook at lowest possible tem- 
perature, and “limit cooking time as 
much as is feasible.” 


Dihydrostreptomycin 


A new form of streptomycin with less 
toxic effect on the patient’s nervous sys- 
tem was announced last week by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. The new germ killer, 
called dihydrostreptomycin, was devel- 
oped by adding a small amount of hydro- 
gen to streptomycin. 

First reports on the clinical use of 
the derivative on tubercular patients, 
made last week in The American Review 





Chicago Herald-American 


Mass Microscopy: Through a new instrument, the Scopicon, ten 
medical students seated clockwise may examine one microscope 
image simultaneously. Here the device is shown in use at Wesley 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago, for a group lecture on tumor tissue. 
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of Tuberculosis, show that dihydros}: »p- 
tomycin can be tolerated longer than ‘he 
parent drug before dizziness, deatt «ss. 
and other unpleasant side reactions ‘p- 
pear. 

But the chief drawback to the |. ge. 
scale use of streptomycin—the fact ‘hat 
tuberculosis germs eventually becom: ye. 
sistant to the drug—is not overcom: }y, 
dihydrostreptomycin. 


Irradiated Plasma 


One of the most important. prac ical 
problems to confront any blood- sank 
authority is the occasional presenc.: 0} 
jaundice virus in human blood pl. sma 
(Newsweek, Aug. 4, 1947). Research 
in three control methods is under ‘ay: 
(1) better screening of infectious })lood 
donors, (2) immunization against j,un- 
dice, and (3) development of a technique 
for sterilizing blood and plasma. 

Last week Sharp & Dohme, Inc.. the 
Philadelphia drug house, announced that 
it has been proved conclusively for the 
first time that treatment of blood plasma 
with ultra-violet rays will prevent dan- 
ger of contracting jaundice in plasma 
transfusions. 

The Sharp & Dohme irradiation method 
involves the use of a stainless-steel roller 
which rotates at constant speed, dips into 
a pan of blood plasma, and picks up a 
thin film. As the drum rotates, the plasma 
film is exposed to a bank of ultra-violet 
lamps. When fully radiated, the plasma 
is removed automatically from the roller 
by a flexible wiping blade, collected in a 
sterilized receptacle, and later bottled. 

Clinical tests with irradiated plasma 
have been made at the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School under the 
direction of Dr. Joseph Stokes Jr. Of 
eleven volunteers who were given in- 
fected serum which had been irradiated, 
none contracted jaundice. 


Rheumatic- Fever Figur: ‘S 


Rheumatic fever has long been r-cog- 
nized as childhood’s greatest killer. For 
each death of a person under 20 vears 
from the combined causes of whovping 
cough, diphtheria, and infantile paralysis 
there are 50 deaths from rheumatic dis- 
eases of the heart. 

Any child’s chance to survive this dan- 
gerous ailment has been scienti/ call) 
computed for the first time by Dr. May 
G. Wilson and Rose Lubschez of the New 
York Hospital-Cornell University Mc dical 
College. Their conclusions, publishe:: last 
week in the Journal of the American \ed- 
ical Association, are based on a_ study 
of 1,042 children with rheumatic iever 
under medical supervision for a period 
of 30 years: 
> The over-all death rate was 14.7 per 
thousand per year. The highest ceatli 
rate occurred between the ages of | and 


Newsweek, December 6, 1948 
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Artist — Herbert McClure, native of North Carolina 
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Washing grease, oil and grime 
from wiping cloths used by facto- 
ries. railroads, garages and airlines 
to clean engines and machinery is 
the business of a large eastern wip- 
ing cloth company — and there’s no 
harder job for laundry machines. 
Breakdowns were distressingly fre- 
quent until the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Teenical Man — effected a revolu- 
tionary solution. 


Heart of the trouble was the half- 
minwte oscillating cycle of the 130” 
x 4°” heavy-duty iron washing cyl- 
ind-rs. When loaded with 2,000 
pounds of water, detergent and oil- 
soaed cloths these cylinders rotate 
rap dly, reversing direction every 
30 -econds to create a washing ae- 
tio — and this twice-a-minute 


change of pace was too much for 
conventional drives. 


Chains and gear trains failed in 
six to eight months under the tre- 
mendous back-and-forth whip of 
the load. Chains snapped, trunnions 
buckled, spiders broke, key ways 
sheared off and frequent repairs 
were necessary. involving shut- 
downs as long as 48 hours with 
heavy loss in production. 


Everyone was skeptical when thie 
G.T.M. recommended replacing 
chains and gears with STEEL CABLE 
V-BeELts — a Goodyear-pioneered 
V-belt bodied with super-strong 
steel cables encased in rubber. No 
V-belt had ever handled so difficult 
a drive, but the customer was will- 
ing to try. 


Not a breakdown in 2 years! 
Since installation of STEEL CABLE 
V-Bevr drives in 1946 there has not 
been a single shutdown on the en- 
tire battery of washers due to belt 
failure or repair. Noise has been 
eliminated and the washers are op- 
erating at 15% higher speed, doing 
a faster, better washing job. 


if yeu are “chained” to old-fash- 
ioned, troublesome, noisy drives, it 
will pay you to consult the G.T.M. 
Let him show you how STEEL CABLE 
\V-BreLrs can save you time and 
money through their superior stam- 
ina and load-capacity — proved on 
more than four million problem 
drives. Just write: Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’’— Every Sunday—ABC Network 
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Sibir toasts 


HOW TO GIVE THE MAGIC TOUCH OF HOLLYWOOD 
we? 


(boyy 


TO PERSONAL 


Filmo Auto Load Camera (left). Loads in an 
instant with a magazine of 16mm film. Filmo- 
coted lens for sharp, clear pictures; five speeds 
including true slow motion; single-frame re- 
lease for animation tricks. 


Filmo Auto-8 Camera (center). Newest and 
finest for 8mm movies. Exclusive combina- 
tion of features includes magazine-loading, 
Swifturn two-lens turret on which matched 
viewfinders turn with lenses, five speeds, 
Singlepic Release, and Selfoto Lock (so that 
you can step into the picture yourself). 


Filmo Companion Camera (right). Lightest 
in weight of all spool-loading 8mm cameras, 
and easiest to load—no sprockets to thread. 
Fast 12!2mm F2.5 Filmocoted lens; four 
speeds. Only $77 plus Federal tax. 


Filmo Master Projector 
Gives better screen illu- 
mination than any other 
8mm _ projector except 
Filmo Picture Master. 
Camera-matched for 
perfect picture steadi- 
ness. Takes 400-foot 
reels to give you 33 min- 
utes of uninterrupted 
movie enjoyment. 


COTS 


When you choose a Filmo, you choose a movie camera made with 
the high skill of Bell & Howell craftsmen who have built Holly- 
wood’s preferred professional equipment for 41 years. Only Filmos 
can offer you this priceless heritage. 


You press a Filmo starting button with the complete assurance of a 
Hollywood cameraman... because with Filmo, zehat you see, you get, 
indoors or out, in brilliant black-and-white or in gorgeous full color. 
Yet with all their professional perfection, Filmos are surprisingly 
easy to use. They’re the first choice of the discriminating. 

You may now purchase a genuine Filmo Camera for as little as $77. 
And to match your increasing skill, there are other personal Filmos 
to $700. See them now in beiter photo shops, or write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7132 McCormick Road, Chicage 45. 


PRECISION -MADE FILMOS 
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4. (33.2 per thousand) and between 10 
and 14 (16.3 per thousand). 

> During the study 226 patients died, 
about 75 per cent from rheumatic heart 
disexse and 10 per cent from subacute 
bacterial endocarditis (inflammation of 
the membrane that lines the heart). 

> A child has four chances out of five to 
survive fifteen years after the onset of 
the disease, three chances out of four to 
live 20 vears, and two chances out of 
three to survive 30 years. The rheumatic- 
fever patient has only one chance out of 
two to live to the age of 40. 

>Ninety per cent of the patients who 
were 21 to 42 years of age were able to 
carry on normal activities. But when last 
seen, every patient of every age had 
some form of heart ailment. 


Gaifer’s Progress 
to) 


If vou are 65 vears old, the chances 
are good that you will live to be almost 
80, Statistics released last week by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. show 
that the average white man of 65 has 
twelve and two-thirds more vears ahead 
of him. The average white woman of 65 
can unticipate even more: fourteen and 
one-half years. 


For the hearty band of Americans who — 


live to be 75, there remain on the aver- 
age seven and three-fourths vears for men 
and more than eight and one-half vears 
for women. 


Detecting Allergies 


One out of every five American chil- 
dren has some form of allergy. But how to 
spot this child and start treatment before 
the ailment gets a strong hold has baffled 
pediatricians and parents. 

Last week in Atlantic Citv, Dr. Bret 
Ratner of the New York University Col- 
lege of Medicine described to members of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics a 
new technique for determining which 
child is allergic. 

Ratner uses both fingernail and X-rav 
tests on his patients. In the fingernail ex- 
periment he studies: by microscope the 
tiny blood vessels in the skin near the 
nail, Sluggish circulation, swelling around 
the blood vessels, and other signs of im- 
mature or arrested development are ap- 
parent there. 

In X-ray studies of bone structure Rat- 
ner can judge whether the child’s bone de- 
velopment is normal or retarded. This 
may explain why he is always tired or has 
generally lowered resistance, 

None of these physical defects is in 
any way related to the manner in which 
an allergy works, Ratner explains. But 
unless they are diagnosed and treated, the 
child is likely to have a hair-trigger sen- 
sitivity to foods, pollens, and other sub- 


stances which cause hay fever, asthma, or 
hives 
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SERVICE 
FOR A SINGLE CHARGE! 


If you’re familiar with this nation-wide shipping service, you know that 
dealing with RAILWAY EXPRESS is a time-saving, business-like arrange- 


ment, with a single charge covering everything. This charge includes 


pick-up and delivery service in all cities and principal towns, double 
receipts, and fast transportation by railroad or scheduled airline under 
one responsible carrier. Your shipments move quickly between your 
business or home and a city nearby or clear across the continent... 

Best of all, you know that RAILWAY EXPRESS is part of your own 
community life, a dependable neighbor you can call upon anytime for 


your kind of transportation. 





a %ST% SHIP EARLY BY RAILWAY EXPRESS 
, An) 4 
THE NATION'S SHIPPING SERVICE 














The Solar-Heat Test 


The estate of the sculptor Amelia Pea- 
body at Dover, Mass., is the scene of an 
unusual experiment that will be watched 
this winter by architects and builders all 
over the country. There last week work- 
men were finishing up a five-room house 
with all the comforts of modern living 
except that which New Englanders would 
consider most essential—a_ fuel-burning 
furnace. Instead, the house is equipped 
with an arrangement for trapping, stor- 
ing, and circulating the heat that is re- 
ceived on any rooftop from the sun. 

Dr. Maria Telkes of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who announced 
the experiment in Washington last Sep- 
tember (NEwswEEKk, Sept. 27), expects 
to move in for the winter as soon as the 
somewhat delayed building contractors 
put in the necessary plumbing and cook- 
ing facilities. The solar-heat installation is 
already functioning, however, and_ last 
week it answered the demands of a 
thermostat by keeping the 14- by 25-foot 
living room within a comfortable range 
between 65 and 70 degrees despite the 
chill autumn air outside. 

The principle of the solar heating unit 
is simple and the materials used are not 
rare. Air is heated by circulating over a 
heat-absorbing black metal sheet on the 
roof. If this air were introduced directly 
into the rooms, it would only keep them 
warm during the daytime. Instead, it is 
turned against a reservoir of Glauber’s 
salt, a cheap and common chemical for- 
mally known as sodium sulfate deca- 
hydrate, widely used as an industrial raw 
material. Absorbing the air’s heat, the salt 
melts. In its liquefied condition the Glau- 
ber’s salt is full of heat units. When cool 
interior air is blown past it, the heat goes 
into the air and the salt solidifies again, 


SCIENCE 





ready for a whole new cycle of melting. 

While this physical mechanism was 
actually working as expected, its practica- 
bility for the average householder re- 
mained to be established. Dr. Telkes 
would make no claim as to the system’s 
adequacy until she had lived through the 
winter winds and storms of the New 
England coastal area. Her new home does 
have a wood-burning fireplace, but she 
is determined not to use it during the 
1948-49 season even though the coldest 
January days may involve a few shivers 
for the sake of science. 


Picture Glass 


In 1941 a research chemist at the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., discov- 
ered a new twist to the ancient art of 
staining glass. By mixing photosensitive 
particles into the batch of molten-glass 
ingredients, Dr, S. D, Stookey produced 






















































































































“Sunburning” (left) and-baking (above) turn a transparent pane of glass into a self-framed picture 


—— 


transparent panes and plates that w >uld 
take on color after being exposed to v'tra- 
violet light. Last week this inven ion. 
since covered by a series of patents. 
reached the commercial stage, with the 
result that several of the smartest ¢/a3s- 
ware shops on Fifth and Madison ve. 
nues in New York, as well as licensees jn 
six other cities, were entering the “le :acy 
portrait” business, The customer sup lies 
the store with his favorite print and gets 
it back, after processing, with an exact 
duplicate reproduced in the interior of a 
glass plate, a serving tray, or some a:ticle 
of dinnerware. 

The processing is a professional ‘ask. 
A special copy negative is made and 
placed against the sensitized glass No 
darkroom is needed, but the operator 
must wear dark glasses, since the «xpo- 
sure must be made under strong ultra- 
violet light. Even after exposure the «lass 
looks perfectly clear. The picture devel- 
ops only when the glass is baked in an 
oven at about 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Colors range from red through bluc and 
purple, and deep penetration into the 
glass gives a three-dimensional appear- 
ance, Since the picture is not on the sur- 
face, it is expected to last as long as the 
glass remains unbroken and unmelted, 

When the invention first came to light. 
the United States Treasury considered 
making coins out of the colored glass as 
a substitute for metals during the war- 
time shortage. That idea was discarded. 
But now, besides its use for permanent 
portraits and individualized glassware for 
the home, Dr. Stookey believes that his 
sensitized glass will find application in 
jewelry, church windows, and ornamental 
tile, as well as in optical instruments and 
lighting devices. Because the special ¢lass 
also responds to X-rays and atomic radia- 
tions, many new uses for scientific pur- 
poses remain to be explored. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In 


The Journal’s advertising pages are powered by editorial vitality 
so compelling that, month after month, it attracts more women 


buyers than any other magazine with audited circulation. 


Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 





and tor’ 
that tired, stifP 
arm, hip... 


Hares fast relief... 


® Ouch—how sore muscles can torment you, 
after unusual exercise! To help limber up 
fast—help Nature by rubbing Absorbine Jr. 
on those sore muscles! 
Tired muscles are often famished mus- 
cles. Your extra effort has burned 
up the nourishment required 
for activity. Absorbine Jr. 
stimulates your local circu- 
lation. This enables fresh 
blood to bring invigorating 
nourishment to the areas 
where applied. Pain eases, 
stiffness subsides... you’ll 
say: ‘‘Ah! What relief!’ Get 
Absorbine Jr. today. 












At all drugstores, Nan 
$1.25 a bottle. a 
W. F. Young, Inc. 





Springfield, Mass. 














Quick 20th Century-Fox 


Ever since television poked its nose 
over the entertainment horizon, the mo- 
tion-picture industry has suffered severe 
anticipatory agony over what video would 
do to box-office profits. And except for 
rare exploratory skirmishes, the movies 
have preferred to keep their stars away 
from television cameras, Last week, how- 
ever, Spyros P. Skouras, president of the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., dis- 
closed that he, at least, had finished skir- 
mishing. His solution: He would buy the 
American Broadcasting System, manage- 
ment, radio stations, and television in- 
terests. 

For six weeks the deal between Skouras 
and ABC executives had been simmering. 
If it does go through so that Skouras ac- 
quires at least controlling stock in ABC, 
Fox will have five owned and operated 
television stations—the beginnings of a 
transcontinental network—to add to the 
five scattered television stations it al- 
ready controls through affiliates. And per- 
haps of most importance to the viewer, 
Fox will unlock the gates on its talent— 
acting, writing, and producing—to bolster 
video’s still teeble programs, 


The Benny Tug O’ War 


The announcement issued by CBS late 
on Nov. 26 was simple enough. Starting 
on Jan. 2, it said, the Jack Benny pro- 
gram would be heard over Columbia for 
the same sponsor (Lucky Strike cigarettes) 
at the same time (Sunday, 7-7:30 p.m. 
EST ). However, the story behind Benny’s 
desertion of NBC after sixteen fabulous 
years was anything but simple. 

The roots of the deal were long. Last 
September CBS brought the term “capi- 
tal gains” into the radio lexicon when it 
paid Freeman Gosden and Charles Cor- 
rell some $2,500,000 for the full rights to 
Amos ’n’ Andy and took the team away 
from NBC (NewsweEEk, Sept. 13). Under 
the arrangement, the comedians benefited 
in the huge difference between personal 
income taxes and those paid on capital 
gains. * 

A few weeks later, CBS began dicker- 
ing with other NBC stars, notably Benny. 
The network offered to buy stock in 
Amusement Enterprises, Inc., a corpora- 
tion Benny built to handle his various 
business interests. Also involved were the 
Phil Harris-Alice Faye and Edgar Bergen 
shows, which now follow Benny on NBC. 

Go and Stop: On the verge of losing 
its biggest listener pull) NBC got busy 
a month ago, Offering Benny a reported 





*The first heavily publicized capital-gains deal 
came not from an entertainer but from Gen, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. When he signed contracts last spring 
for his book “Crusade in Europe,” the government 
allowed Eisenhower, as an ‘“‘amateur’” author, to pay 
the 25 per cent capital-gains tax rather than the 77 
per cent levied against professionals. 


RADIO-TELEViS... 










re, 


$3,000,000 for his corporation stock the 
senior network had its Sunday-night 
wheel horse in the bag. Then, as su: den. 
ly as they had begun, the negoti: ‘ions 
broke down over the tax setup. Columbia 
got back in the running, and last wcek’s 
announcement confirmed its success —byt 
success that was heavily qualified. 

The Harris-Faye show, at least for the 
time being, was still on NBC, as was 
Bergen’s, and he was awaiting a Treasury 
decision on his own capital-gains deal 
with Coca-Cola before his future would 
be decided. And there was considerable 
speculation as to the validity of Benny's 





Sold: Jack Benny 


deal with CBS—once it comes under the 
close scrutiny of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the 81st Congress. 

Finally, the deal underscored more 
heavily the battle between the nation’s 
two top networks, NBC’s reaction to the 
CBS announcement embodied a_ |vitter 
statement from President Niles Jram- 
mell, who said in part: “Until the United 
States Treasury says that such transac- 
tions are lawful [NBC] will continie to 
refuse to purchase stock in so-called pro- 
duction corporations where the _ artists 
who control such corporations are per- 
forming on the NBC network.” CBs re- 
sponded, within an hour, equally bitterly: 
“Mr. Trammell’s statement is un var- 
ranted and reflects unfairly on many «rea- 
tive artists who have done no more ‘han 
abide by our tax laws like any business- 
man or corporation.” 

If the Benny deal does go through, 
unmolested by government authorities. 
one thing is certain. It will touch off simi- 
lar demands by heavily taxed perfor:<rs, 
rushing in such a melee as the world has 
never seen. 
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€ Only Zenith Gives You the “Universal’* 


—The New “Pop-Open” Portable —neatest 
Radio Trick of the Year. Just press the 
POP-OPEN button, and everything happens at 
once ... doors pop open . . . Wavemagnet* 
pops up. . . set begins to play. Detachable 
Wavemagnet. Zenith DialSpeaker. Lustrous 
modern finish in two-tone grey-beige. Works on 
own long-life battery and on AC or DC. 


Only Zenith Gives You the “Ultimate 
in Personal Radio”... The New “Zenette”* > 


An exquisite, tiny personal radio with powerful 
volume, rich tone. Lift the new Switch-on Lid— 
set turns on. Close lid—set turns off. Built-in 
Wavemagnet. Plays on self-contained battery and AC or 
DC. Weighs only 514 pounds. Makes a smart 
table model for any room. Your choice of 
maroon, black or white plastic case. 


ENI TH 


LONG osm RADIO 


The Royalty of Radio*—Over 30 Years 
of “Know-How” in Radionics* Exclusively 


ys 
Only Zenith Gives You 
the Sensational “Trans-Oceanic” 


—The Super-Power Portable with Short Wave. 
Exclusive Wavemagnets (U.S. Patents 2164251 
. .. 2200674) pull in Standard Broadcast 
coast to coast, plus Short Wave on 
any of five separate international bands. Plays 
where ordinary portables won't play ... in 
trains, planes, remote areas. ‘“Tropic-Treated”’ 
against radio’s greatest enemy — humidity! 
Plays on AC or DC and on its own battery. 


COPR. 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST HEARING AIDS 















Trib Behemoth 


In the one year and one day since their 
union printers struck, Chicago’s five dai- 
lies, printing by typescript and photo-en- 
graving (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 8, 1947), had 
roared out as usual. And last week The 
Tribune had the loudest laugh of all: On 
Thanksgiving Day it ran a fat and sassy 
112 pages, the biggest weekday issue in 
The Trib’s 101 years. 


Mercury Quarter Century 
7 


Almost never a moneymaker, the book- 
ish litthe American Mercury is as hardy, 
prickly, and unglamorous as a desert 
cactus. It has been banned in Boston, 
cussed in Moscow, and hissed by both the 
political right and left. 

Yet it holds fast a core of faithful 
readers and attracts top writers willing to 
work for pride and peanuts. Last week 
in its 25th anniversary issue, the icono- 
clastic pocket-sized magazine promised, 
in its small brave voice, more of the 
same. 

Mercury content, though readable, is 
heavy on cultural, political, and “think” 
pieces, frankly aimed far above mass 
appeal. So the Mercury has watched 
smugly as newer monthlies and ad- 
crammed picture weeklies whizzed past. 

Era of Discontent: Like many other 
magazines, it was born of discontent and 
projected, at first, for the discontented. 
H. L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan, 
who had quit Smart Set because its gaudy 
covers irritated them, brought out the 
first issue of the Mercury in January 1924. 


THE PRESS 





Volume 1, No. 1 vowed to “track down 
some of the worst nonsense prevailing 
and do execution upon it.” Alfred Knopf, 
the dressy book publisher, also was its 
publisher. Contributors included Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Carl Van Doren, and James 
Branch Cabell. 

Though the entire staff was Mencken, 
Nathan, and a stenographer, the cynical 
Mercury quickly caught the fancy of the 
cynical 1920s, Circulation hit 70,000. 
But in the depression year 1934 its swash- 
buckling had become drastically unfunny, 
and the founders had quit. 

Under Paul Palmer, the new owner, 
the magazine played up politics. It was 
among the first to cry out against prohibi- 
tion, the first to print Maj. Alexander 
de Seversky’s air-power pleas. Eugene 
O'Neill, Thomas Wolfe, and Carl Sand- 
burg wrote for it. 

Angel: Financially, though, the Mer- 
cury still was limping. Its savior perhaps 
was Lawrence E. Spivak, a small, owlish 
Harvard man who. after running antiques 
and outdoors magazines, became Mercury 
business manager in 1933. 

Spivak began printing paper-backed 
books as a Mercury side line. Readers 
snapped them up and, along with the 
magazine’s overgrown little brother, the 
Ellery Queen mystery monthly, they still 
form the steady crutch on which the Mer- 
cury can hobble along. 

A nervous, fortyish man with bushy 
brown hair and an allergy for cigarette 
smoke, Spivak, who bought the magazine 
in 1939, puts in a grinding sixteen-hour 
day, seven-day week for the Mercury and 
its radio show, Meet the Press. He smiles 
off its losses. No such quality magazine, 


— 


he argues, can be expected to run in 
the black. 

But there was a flat note in the \er-. 
cury’s Happy Birthday song: The little 
magazine, its circulation down to 50.400. 
must begin its 26th year by boosting jts 
price from 25 to 35 cents. For consolation, 
it promised a new cover. 


Fold-Up 


Another postwar magazine dream col- 
lapsed last week in the daylight of soar- 
ing production costs. Kaleidoscope, a 
thick super-trade magazine for the wom- 
en’s wear business which looked like a 
fancy mail-order catalogue, folded $800,- 
000 poorer after three monthly issues, 


Pounded Out 


For years New York World-Telegram 
sports writers, like most of their kind, had 
scoffed at the handling of race horses by 
stable owners. Scoffing back, sportsman 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt demanded 
that the experts put up or shut up. He 
gave the surprised staffers a gangling 
colt in 1946 and then sat smugly back 
to see what would happen. 

What happened was a lot of sports- 
page copy. In a contest in which 30,000 
readers suggested names, the colt was 
christened Pounditout. His owners, twen- 
ty-odd World-Telly sports staffers, set up 
Rolling Press Farm (no acreage), with 
columnist Joe Williams as president, and 
ponied up cash to feed him. 

In two years they put up $3,573.49 
(including $130 in penicillin for a horse- 
sized cold), and in his three races Poundit- 

















‘The brisk, no nonsense way’ 


‘The intellectual method’ 
Stargazing: [n Great Britain too the press has its 
special problems and techniques in interviewing 
the cinematic great. Some of the trade secrets that 








‘The adoring way’ 


are employed by Paul Holt, formerly of The Lon- 
don Express, are revealed in these sketches taken 


from the Inky Way Annual of World’s Press News. 
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Is your boy growing more like you? 


He looks more like you each year. And he looks to you 
more all the time — for help in making his plans and 
hopes come true. 


One way to assure his future is to keep your life in- 
surance matching your family’s changing needs. ‘That's 
Wiiy it pays to review your life insurance program regularly 
—with the help of a New England Mutual representative. 
He’s a career man and is specially trained to fit your 
policies into a Living Insurance program as flexible as 
life itself. 

This arrangement has unique advantages for family 
men, and business men as well. More and more busi- 
nesses are buying life insurance as protection against the 
sudden death of key executives or stockholders . . . to 


See your life underwriter at least once every year 


enable surviving partners, or groups of employees, to buy 
the business on the death or retirement of an owner. 


There are many other business uses of insurance. 
For money-saving facts and figures, call in a New 
England Mutual representative. Our booklet, 
“YOUR LIFE INSURANCE GUIDE,” outlines 
ways to help solve the financial problems of your 
business or family. Write 499 Boylston Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


New England 


Liye \nsurance Company fi, | of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President | Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 
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SO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Milwaukee manufacturer’s trusted 
employee forges $100,000 in checks. 
Employer has a fidelity schedule bond, 
not blanket coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$100,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps”’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you’re fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


/ 
* 


Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. Ii may save you 
money! 





poo naa ee = 


4740 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps | 
in Your Bridge to Security.” | 


| AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY | 


i Aevdston of Nemprer Srverance 
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out ambled in tenth, fourth, and eighth. 
Total take: $175. 

Last week The World-Telly’s dejected 
improvers-of-the-breed gave their horse 
away to a gentleman farmer. “Our train- 
er,” Williams moaned, “had said there 
was no doubt in his mind Pounditout 
would one day win a race, but he 
thought it inadvisable for any of us to 
hope to live that long.” 


9 e 
Ol Zipp 

Sports-loving Southerners look up to 
sports writers with the same awed re- 
spect with which Broadway regards a 
Winchell or Hollywood a Hedda Hopper. 
So Alabamians simply take it for granted 
that, come Thanksgiving, they'll turn 
out for “ol’ Zipp’s game.” 

Or Zipp is Henry Hardin (Zipp) New- 
man, 54, since 1919 the bespectacled, 
cigar-chomping sports editor of The Bir- 
mingham News and 
Age - Herald. His 
game is the annual 
championship 
clash between 
local- high schools, 
with every box-of- 
fice cent going to 
a favorite Newman 
charity, the  Bir- 
mingham Crippled 
Children’s Clinic. 

Followers of 
Zipp’s “Dusting 
"Em Off” column include steel-mill execu- 
tives and clay-hill sharecroppers, and last 
week none of them failed him. Thirty- 
thousand jammed Birmingham’s Legion 
Field to watch Ramsay High beat Wood- 


Zipp Newman 


. lawn 33 to 19. They paid $75,000 for 


their seats. This brought to almost 
$1,200,000 the total which Newman’s 
projects have earned for. the clinic in 
thirteen years, 

With its new funds: the clinic now.can 
open bids for a new hospital building, a 
long-time Newman dream. He was the 
only working newsman selected when 
the American Hospital Association, cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary, named 50 
honorary members this year. 

Pets: But the clinic is only one New- 
man pet. He also sponsors an East-West 
baseball game to benefit Alabama blind 
and an annual college basketball double- 
header to raise money for deaf kids. 

A Kentucky farm boy who started on 
the paper at 18 and became sports editor 
at 25, Zipp Newman is a soft-spoken, 
quietly affable man with thinning gray 
hair and the perpetually quizzical ex- 
pression of a bored bloodhound. He likes 
to meet readers personally, takes consid- 
erable pleasure in welcoming any of them 
to his office, and he knows thousands by 
their first names. 

A famous football expert, he can roll 
off rules and records from an elephant- 





like memory. He is an intense, hard 
workman. Once he became so absorbed 
in a game that when he covered it in 
his simple, man-to-man style, he forgot 
to mention the score, 

To his staff of ten, Newman has im- 
parted his sports-writing philosophy: 
The game itself is more important than 
razzmatazz color, “the gate,” or even who 
won. They follow, too, his eager-beaver 
charity and sadly shake their heads with 
his when he complains: “If I only had 
more time .. .” 


Telegram Live Wire 


Only one staffer, legend insisted, had 
ever been fired from the hoary Toronto 
Telegram: the one who broke the city edi- 
tor’s ribs. But last week Telly men, most- 
ly old-timers who brew tea daily in their 
musty Melinda Street office, suddenly 
found pink slips much likelier, 

The prim “Old Lady of Melinda 
Street,” a dull, doddering spinster who 
looks and acts all her 72 years, had a 
new master. He was ruggedly handsome 
C. George McCullagh, 43, ex-subscrip- 
tion peddler, ex-reporter, ex-stockbroker, 
and, since 1936, publisher of the morning 
Toronto Globe and Mail. A sportsman, 
he also owns race horses and a chunk of 


. the Toronto Maple Leafs hockey team. 


He paid the estate of John Ross Robert- 
son, late Telegram publisher, $1,610,000 
for the conservative paper, outbidding 
four others, one a wily British United 
Press news hound who got a scoop on the 
bid opening by showing up incognito 
with a $10 offer. 

For the Old Lady, so pro-British it runs 
a Union Jack on page one (until 1927 it 
used the front page for want ads, Eng- 
lish-style), McCullagh promised an over- 
all sprucing up. But. staffers, except 
deadwood (of which The Telegram has 
a surplus), would stay, he said. The paper 
would be published separately from his 
Globe and Mail and would be politically 
independent, Toronto, knowing McCul- 
lagh as avidly Tory, took his political vow 
with a whopping grain of salt. 

The Enemy: Once The Telegram was 
Toronto’s scrappiest paper. After Robert- 
son’s death in 1918 it slipped. Regularly 
The Telly (circulation, 196,000) has 
been outshone by The Star (369,000), its 
politically leftish, professionally Hearstish 
rival, Ever since William Wright, a re- 
cluse mining millionaire, backed Mce- 
Cullagh in buying, within a month, the 
morning Globe and then The Mail twelve 
years ago, The Star has been his arch 
enemy. It calls his combined morning 
papers a mouthpiece for Toronto’s Bay 


Street gold barons and last week reported 


Wright had bought The Telegram for him. 

“Deliberately false,” snapped McCul- 
lagh. “I'm going to do my damnedest 
to knock that demagogic rag off its pin- 
nacle.” 
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“Bonanza-businessmen, as Mr. Wetherill calls them. have upset a score of 


says Guy Miller of Wings Field, Inc., who delivered Mr. Wetherill’s 4-place 
Bonanza and arranged his instruction. “The idea of a long and arduous period of 





BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





is on his way by / AVv@zz__in 12 hours 


“I don’t know where this idea came from that you I bought a Beechcraft Bonanza—and was on my 
have to be a long-experienced pilot in order to be way after only twelve hours of instruction. It’s 
a Bonanza-businessman;’ declares Francis D. the plane—not me. I find it perfectly simple and 
Wetherill, executive of John Wanamaker’s, Phila- easy to fly. And no investment I ever made paid 
delphia. “With no previous aviation experience, me bigger dividends!” 
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traditions in their adoption of this fast, efficient, economical transportation)’ 


‘learning to fly’-—an idea that has kept all too many executives tied 
to surface transportation—has been thoroughly dispelled by the 
sound design and flying characteristics of the Bonanza.” 


Bonanza travel can pay in your business, too! 
Good business sense suggests that you investigate the Bonanza. 
A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative Top speed, 184 mph 
60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business:’ Write Cruising speed, 170 mph 
today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 
MODEL @® 




















Where There’s Chessie . . . There’s Comfort 


Folks tell us that Chessie symbolizes the best in 
railroad travel. There’s a good reason why. 

All of us on the Chesapeake and Ohio believe 
that railroad passengers have a right to enjoy the 
utmost in travel comfort. Most recent evidence 
of this is the new Chessie equipment now in 
service on principal C & O trains. 

You'll have to ride them to realize the many 
extra conveniences and comforts of these new 
Chessie passenger cars... modern vista-domes... 
children’s theater ... and playroom... doors that 


open with a light touch of the finger... original 
fine art exhibitions... free on-train individual lug- 
gage lockers. Not a thing that will add to your 
travel enjoyment has been overlooked. 

These are a few of the reasons why folks from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Coast agree... 
“Where There’s Chessie ... There’s Comfort.” 

The illustration. above is from the new 1949 
Chessie Calendar. The supply is limited. For your 
free copy, write Chessie today at 1216 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


Serving - +» . CHICAGO, GRAND RAPIDS, LANSING, DETROIT, TOLEDO, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, ASHLAND, HUNTINGTON, 


CHARLESTON, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, RICHMOND, NEWPORT NEWS, NORFOLK AND WASHINGTON. 




















TRANSITION — 


Born: To British actor JAMES Mason, 39, 
and his actress-author wife PAMELA KEL- 
LINO, 30, in Hollywood, Nov. 25, their 


Acme 


The James Masons: Oh Mr. Al-len! 


first child, a 7-pound-14-ounce girl, Port- 
LAND, named for Portland Hoffa, wife of 
Fred Allen. 


- Birthday: Former Vice President JoHN 
N. Garner celebrated his 80th birthday 
Nov, 22 in Uvalde, Texas (see page 26). 
> Vice President-elect ALBEN W. Bar- 
KLEY Observed his 71st birthday Nov. 24 
by building a corncrib on one of his three 
farms near Paducah, Ky., where he is 
resting after a strenuous campaign. 


Married: RALPH INGERSOLL, 47, former 
editor of PM and Fortune, former man- 
ager of Time, and author of seven books, 
for the third time, and Mary Hitt Doo- 
LITTLE, 34, for the second; in Lakeville, 
Conn., Nov. 25. 


Divoreed: HENRY B. pu Pont, 50, vice 
president of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., and MarcarRET LEwis pu Pont, 
after twenty years and three children; in 
Reno, Nov. 24. 


Died: Lewis R. (Hack) Witson, 48, 
former Chicago Cub slugger and home- 
run king of the National League, in Bal- 
timore, Nov, 23 (see page 83). 

P Anna Jarvis, 84, founder of Mother’s 
Day, who exhausted her bank account in 
a long fight against commercialization of 
the holiday she had established (News- 
WEEK, May 8, 1944); in Marshall Square 
Sanitarium, West Chester, Pa., Nov. 24. 
> Jack DELANEY, 48, whose real name 
was Ovila Chapdelaine, former world 
light-heavyweight champion; of cancer, 
in Katonah, N. Y., Nov. 27. On Dec. 11, 
1925, Delaney and Paul Berlenbach 
fought the first bout to be held in the 
new Madison Square Garden, 

> GeorcE F, JoHnson, 91, who rose trom 
a shoemaker’s work bench to become 
head of Endicott Johnson Corp., one of 
the world’s largest shoe factories; in Endi- 
cott, N. Y., Nov. 28. 


Newsweek, December 6. '°'8 
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It’s really a dream. I go for its 

rugged, streamlined beauty. I'm mad 
for the quick and easy way 

it helps me get things done. 









If I were a kitten, I'd be purring 
right now, because that wonderful 
Smith-Corona typewriter has made 
my job happier, ever since I got it. 


Typewriter of the experts 


HE real “professionals” —court stenographers and letter shops, for 

instance—long ago recognized the outstanding speed and stamina 

of Smith-Corona. It does a world of work with a minimum of effort 

.it stands up... it has every typing feature you need. Particularly, 

you'll enjoy its different touch, so easy and free from jar and shock. 

When you “graduate” to Smith-Corona, you'll use “the typewriter of 
the experts’’—and you'll love it! 


Smith-Corona 


Office 
Typewriters 





















LC SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario, 
Makers of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators Ribbons and Carbons 
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A Course Between Boom and Bust 


Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, appointed last 
week to head the Administration’s anti- 
inflation planning, had reason to be both 
pleased and discomfited. 

As chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers he had a right 
to the job. But it was a tough assignment 
to wish on anyone. 

The basic economic question was 
whether more inflation or deflation was 
the danger. The Federal Reserve Board 
view was typical of the prevailing 


attitude has been chiding, not bitter, re- 
flecting regret that the entrepreneurs he 
believed in didn’t always appreciate their 
role as trustees of the public welfare. 

But Nourse has a stargazing tendency 
which worries some conservatives. In 
“America’s Capacity to Produce” (1934) 
he concluded that in 1929, supposedly a 
year of peak production and employment, 
“our productive system as a whole was 
operating at about 80 per cent of ca- 





indecision and confusion. The re- 
cent trend of prices, said the board, 
indicated inflationary _ pressures 
might be subsiding; but then again 
it might be just another false alarm 
as in the spring of 1947 or the 
break in February 1948: 








But planning the Administration 





program involved politics as well 


1 WAS JUST iF 
FOLLOWING HIM! 








as economics. And Nourse ab- 
horred_ politics. The assignment 
would move his economist’s easy 
chair uncomfortably close to the 
political blaze. 

The tall, soft-spoken professor is 
a character lifted bodily from a 
faculty tea. His lean frame seems 
to reflect years of living on profes- 
sorial pay; his shoulders are slight- 
ly hunched as if bent over a lec- 
tern; his face has the serious lines 
of the scholar. He has the polite 
but eager friendliness of a man 
delighted to rediscover human con- 
versation after imprisonment in ab- 
stractions. 

The New Man: Two years ago 
when Nourse, then 63, was asked 
to head the newly created Council 
of Economic Advisers, he de- 
clined. He had a _ pleasant, re- 
spected position as vice president 
of the Brookings Institution, a 

















leader in economic research. He 
had already mapped out the eco- 
nomic studies on which he planned to 
spend the rest of his days. 

But President Truman was insistent. 
And Nourse believed in the idea of an 
economic advisory group to the Presi- 
dent. “Some economist had to take the 
rap,” so Nourse yielded and took the job. 

With him, Nourse brought a middle- 
of-the-road economic philosophy: “It 
doesn’t make any difference whether you 
call me a liberal conservative or a con- 
servative liberal. It’s in that area.” 

In his books Nourse expressed a con- 
sistent faith in free enterprise and private 
profit rather than government bureauc- 
racy. But he believes that when private 
resources are insufficient or private “ven- 
turesomeness” too feeble, community ac- 
tion, is necessary. Toward business, his 
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Clark and Leon  Keyserling were 
obviously competent. Their reports have 
reflected a mature viewpoint which 
recognizes the wide degree of uncer- 
tainty in economic trends. And in the 
midst of a hot political campaign they 
turned in a mid-year appraisal of the 
economy which threw no bricks; it was 
a model of objectivity. 

This is the approach which Nourse 
will carry as far as possible in putting 
together the Administration’s new anti- 
inflation program. The council will work 
with the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, the In- 
terior, and the Federal Reserve Board. 
Then, if Nourse has his way, the 
program will be delivered to the 
President for final decision of 
politics and policy. Nourse will not 
become a legislation pusher before 
Congress; he will stick to what he 
considers his proper role: economic 
adviser to the President. 

No one, not even Nourse, could 
say precisely what the program 
would be. Most government econ- 
omists believed the major danger 
was still inflation—that greater 
pressures would be generated next 
year by adding bigger arms and 
other government spending to an 
already booming economy. But no 
one could be sure; the economy 
was showing some soft spots. 

In two months wholesale food 
prices had tumbled 10 per cent. 
Farm prices were down about 5 
per cent. The Labor Department 
reported living costs had dropped 
a half of one per cent in October, 
the first decline in seven months. 
The November figure, judging from 
tumbling food prices in wholesale 
markets, would probably show an- 
other decline. 

Sales Resistance: Department- 
store sales were disappointing. For 
three weeks, ever since the elec- 
tion, dollar totals had been run- 
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pacity .. . There was nearly 20 per cent 
of reasonably available labor which was 
not turned into the productive stream.” 

A similar note cropped up in the 1947 
report of the President’s economic coun- 
cil, a report some claimed had a Marxist 
flavor. At a time when the country’s 
economy was strained by productive ef- 
fort, the report noted: “The inadequacy 
of the goal of mere number of jobs— 
whether we call it full or maximum em- 
ployment—has been demonstrated . . . We 
still have not really studied and aggres- 
sively dealt with the question of what a 
rich country can afford to do when it 
keeps steadily at work.” 

The New Job: But when they dropped 
the theorizing and stuck to economic 
analysis, Nourse and his colleagues John 


ning 6 to 9 per cent below a year 
ago. Retailers hoped it was the 
unseasonably mild weather, but they 
were worried about their Christmas 
trade. The public could be taking its 
Christmas shopping in more leisurely 
fashion now that goods were plentiful; 
or demand could be definitely off. 

Even major appliances, a bellwether of 
the postwar boom, were selling more 
slowly; in October sales dropped under 
a year ago. New housing starts since 
August had fallen behind last year. On 
used-car lots “new used” cars had fallen 
to a very small premium over showroom 
prices and business was slowing down 
more than seasonally. There had even 
been scattered lay-offs in textile mills, 
foundries, and appliance plants around 
the country. 

In the face of this situation the Ad- 
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“Wyston 7s Indispensable to Progress” 


How the food industry probes 








Nature’s secrets to bring you better health ... longer life 


How does the food you eat affect your 
vitality . . . your resistance to disease 
... the length of your life? 


To help solve these vital problems, 
the nation’s food industry is pressing a 
i attack on the mystery of 
how your body uses food. 


(1) In hundreds of universities and 
medical centers, skilled scientists are 
tracking down the secrets of nutrition. 
Their work is made possible by substan- 
tial grants from America’s food compa- 
nies— grants made with no thought of 
&aining competitive advantage. 

This work is urgent. 


The infant science of nutrition has 
already conquered rickets, pellagra, and 
other deficiency diseases. Current studies 
show that food may affect tooth decay, 
heart failure, high blood pressure. 
Nutritional science is blazing a new trail 
to better health and a longer life span. 


(2) Individual food companies spend 


$24,000,000 a year for basic and applied 
research—to provide you with still better 
food products. From their laboratories 
have come quick-frozen foods... vitamin- 
enriched foods . . . and countless new 
developments in agriculture, processing, 
packing and diseeiteciton 


Your enjoyment of delicious, nourish- 
ing food the year around is a miracle of 
modern science. And even more startling 
developments are in store for Tomorrow 
—thanks to the individual and coopera- 
tive research carried on by America’s 
forward-looking food industry. 


Here in the food industry is a story of 
cooperation born of competition. For in 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY a 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


the highly competitive food industry, 
where farmer competes with farmer, 
shipper with shipper, manufacturer with 
manufacturer, and retailer with retailer, 
there is the underlying recognition that 
the improvement of the nation’s food 
and health results in a better life for all. 
This is typically American. 


Only in a free economy are people im- 
pelled to seek out new ways, to create 
new things, to seek new markets, so that 
by —e themselves, others may profit. 
Only in a free nation are people impelled 
to work together 
voluntarily for the 
common good. 
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THATS HOW TO BE SURE 
YOUR GIFTS ARRIVE OVER- 
SEAS BEFORE CHRISTMAS 





SPEED your gifts overseas by 
Clipper Cargo, Pan American’s 
fast air delivery service! 
e It is only a matter of hours 
to most overseas destinations 
@ Only Pan American flies to 
all six continents ... 61 coun- 
tries and colonies 
e The safe way to ship perish- 
ables... rates are low! 
Pan American, the world’s most 
experienced airline, carries more 
overseas cargo than all other U.S. 
international airlines combined. 
Just say to the store: “Ship by Pan 
American.” If you are sending the 
gifts yourself, mail by International 
Air Parcel Post. Or, phone your 
local Pan American office. 


*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


Only Pan American 
offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER 
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ministration was moving cautiously. 
Nourse was starting out with the idea 
that the new program, while it would 
generally follow the President’s previ- 
ous proposals and statements, would not 
be merely a warmed-over version of the 
last one. 

One of Nourse’s first objectives is a bal- 
anced budget. That means new taxes. 
How big depends to a great degree on 
the military budget. If it breaks through 
the $15,000,000,000 limit to which Presi- 
dent Truman hopes to hold it, taxes will 
be that much bigger. A proposal for high- 
er corporate taxes seems almost certain; 
but whether it will be in normal taxes, 
excess-profits taxes, or both is still to 
be decided. 

Some inventory or allocation controls 
are certain to be recommended to re- 
place the voluntary allocation law which 
expires Feb.28. More credit controls are 
on the uncertain list. 

A request for general price control 
now seems out of the question, But stand- 
by authority to control prices of key in- 
dustrial products most likely to be boomed 
by the armament program is likely to be 
included in the program, Stronger rent 
controls—particularly stronger enforce- 
ment—are also probable. 


Significance— 


The anti-inflation program will be 
greatly influenced by the trend of busi- 
ness between now and the first of the 
year, Administration sources are already 
shifting the emphasis from “anti-inflation” 
to a program designed to steer a course 
between boom and bust. 

It will be affected by the amount spent 
in Christmas shopping. If Christmas trade 
is off, fears of deflation will mount and 
the program will be milder. The President 
has no desire to be charged with a Tru- 
man recession as a result of his first legis- 
lative program, 

The blemishes which are now appear- 
ing on (’e boom may be a real case of 
economic smallpox. But they look more 
like a case of pimples on an otherwise 
healthy body. 

Neither business as a whole nor con- 
sumers are in an extended, vulnerable 
position, Fears of a bust have kept specu- 
lation to a minimum, Private debts are 
less than half as large, in relation to na- 
tional income, as they were in 1929. 

From the war boom we have derived 
the mistaken notion that prosperity con- 
sists of unlimited demand for all prod- 
ucts. It isn’t so. During good times there 
still must be lay-offs and shifts in pro- 
duction to meet changing demands. The 
lay-offs that have occurred so far are rela- 
tively unimportant in the national pic- 
ture. Across the country, except for a few 


local situations, the demand for workers > 


still exceeds the supply. 
The buying public is about caught up 
on most of its wartime shortages. If con- 


sumer demand is really tapering—and the 
trend is not at all certain yet—some in- 
dustries will slow down, But in the econ- 
omy as a whole the lessened demand may 
merely make room for the expanded ar- 
mament program to be absorbed with less 
strain. ; 

The crucial thing is business spending, 
Industry is spending at a rate of $15,000,- 
000,000 a year in excess of its income. 
This has offset consumer savings and the 
government budget surplus and kept the 
boom alive. If industry should curtail its 
spending for expansion and moderniza- 
tion faster than the government can offset 
it by increased outlays, there could be a 
real recession. 

There is plenty of need for more busi- 
ness spending. As a result of the depres- 
sion and the war, both of which 


prevented normal replacement and ex- ‘ 


pansion, there is less capital per worker 
invested in industry today than there was 
twenty years ago. 

But business spending depends on con- 
fidence—confidence which has been some- 
what shaken by the election upset and 
would be even more upset by a tough, 
unfriendly program. Nourse is an econ- 
omist of wide enough experience to 
realize this, and there are indications 
that some politicians as well are begin- 
ning to understand its importance. 





No Orange Squeezer: Actually 
this is a giant needle valve built 
by Westinghouse to control the 
flow of millions of gallons of 
water from the Friant Dam in 
California. Here the huge 14-ton 
nozzle is being lowered over 
the 10-ton cone-shaped “needle.” 


Newsweek 
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NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Color Movies: The Justice Department 
said it had broken Technicolor’s control 
of 90 per cent of the full-color movie 
business. Eastman Kodak signed a con- 
sent decree to turn over its color-photo 
know-how and patents without royalties 
to any applicant, instead of giving them 
to Technicolor exclusively. 

‘Ulterior Motive’: W. S. S. Rodgers, 
chairman of the board of the Texas Co., 
put out a vigorous denial on Nov. 26 to 
widely published reports that, as part of 
changes in the company’s top manage- 
ment, Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal would resign from the Cabinet and 
become president of the Texas Co. Rodg- 
ers’s denial said that “apparently in this 
case someone with an ulterior motive is 
disseminating false information.” 

Business Growth: American business 
firms totaled 3,880,000 in mid-1948, up 
26 per cent in the last three years. The 
rate of increase has slowed since the first 
postwar spurt. But the Commerce De- 
partment said most businesses starting 
since V-J Day had managed to establish 
a foothold. 

New Cars: As a result of conditions ex- 


posed by the Congressional probe of - 


new-car dealers, Hudson instructed its 
dealers to order half their cars without 
accessories, so that customers would not 
be loaded with unwanted extras. Hudson 
also banned mandatory trade-ins and 
above-list prices. 

Australian Cars: The first Australian- 
built car rolled off a General Motors 
production-line. GM has spent more than 
$13,000,000 in Australia for quantity out- 
put of the 60-horsepower sedan designed 
to do 80 miles to the gallon. 


PROPHETS: 


The Moon Man 


Nothing much happened on Tuesday, 
Nov. 23. No earthquakes, declarations of 
war, or stock-market collapses marred a 
pleasant autumn day. Perhaps the near- 
est thing to a catastrophe was the an- 
nouncement that King George VI was ill. 
To Frank A, Andersen of 76 Egmont 
Street, Brookline, Mass., the absence of 
major ‘calamities must have been a source 
of profound surprise. 

Andersen is a baldish, middle-aged 
man who forecasts the course of things, 
particularly the stock market, by study- 
ing the movements of the moon. The nau- 
tical almanac, which gives advance in- 
formation on that planet, is his Bible. He 
claims to have used it to predict accu- 

rately all major market trends in the last 
eighteen years, 

Several weeks ago Andersen spotted 
something ominous. On Nov. 23 the moon 
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The “Utiliscope” (wired television) extends 
the power of the human eye so you can 
“see” where you can't “look.” It enables 
you to see around corners, through walls, 
into fire, through water, at any reasonable 
distance. It permits you to observe dan- 
gerous operations as if you had a front 
row seat but with complete safety. 

The operation being performed (or con- 
dition being observed) is scanned by the 
“Utiliscope” camera so that a continuous 
picture is produced on the “Utiliscope” 
screen by 60 individual image fields each 
second (sound motion pictures have only 
48). Every change in whatever is viewed is 
reproduced accurately and instantly on the 
screen... there is no measurable time lag. 

The “Utiliscope” is surprisingly simple and 
stable. It has fewer, tubes than a good radio 
set. Installation requires no special skill. 
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‘N INDUSTRY 





Adjustment of focus, brilliance and contrast . 
to suit individual preference is quickly and 
easily made. Write for new, descriptive 
bulletin that also suggests numerous uses. 





SUGGESTED USES 

«@ Watching dangerous or explosive proc- 

esses. 

@ Observing conditions in steel furnaces, 

boilers, pulverizers, etc. 

«@ Reproducing images of maps, charts, 

etc. (as recorded) at remote places. 

« Destructive testing without endanger- 
ing the operator. 

‘Identifying people, doc ts or sig- 
natures at distant points. 
Transmitting demonstrations, style 
shows, surgical operations, etc., so 
they can be watched by remote and 
different groups. 

The “‘Utiliscope’’ (Registered U. S. Patent 

Office) was developed jointly by Farns- 

worth Television & Radio Corp. and the 

Diamond Power Specialty Corp. 
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Over 300 Tyler Sales Outlets service the 
entire United States and many foreign 
countries. See your Tyler Agent — he is 
an expert on food refrigeration. 


SEND 


TYLER FIXTURE CORP. 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


COUPON 
TODAY! 











: TYLER FIXTURE CORP., Dept. NW-12, Niles, Mich. 
® Rush illustrated literature on Tyler each-In Re- 
. frigerators () Walk-In Coolers for display 
& and sale of r We 
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would be in exactly the position it oc- 
cupied on May 10, 1940, when Hitler 
invaded the Low Countries, precipitating 
the collapse of France and the New York 
stock market. Andersen became con- 
vinced and predicted that there would be 
the devil to pay on that day. He couldn’t 
specify what kind, but it would probably 
involve the stock market. 

Times Right: If Andersen was morti- 
fied when a suitable catastrophe failed to 
materialize, he undoubtedly consoled 
himself by recalling past successes he has 
claimed, Only two weeks earlier he had 
scored an undeniable coup in foretelling 
the postelection market slump. On Oct. 1 
he had written: “Beginning on or about 


has been “more than $400,000 in the past 
eighteen years.” 

Andersen predicts only general mar- 
ket trends, ignoring day-to-day fluctua- 
tions and the performance of individual 
stocks. In general, he charts fourteen to 
26 months in advance. Among his proud- 
est achievements he counts forecasting 
the market collapse which came after 
Britain dropped the gold standard in 
1931, the rally after the outbreak of war 
in 1939, and the dip caused by the bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor. 

The Break-Up: Of course, there are 
those who discount Andersen’s claims as 
the product of coincidence, illusion, clev- 
er hedging, or other mathematical funny 













































































































































































As the moon goes, so goes Andersen 


Nov. 9, 1948, we shall witness a drastic 
decline in both stock and commodities 
markets.” On Nov. 8 stocks slipped badly. 
By Nov. 10 the Dow-Jones average had 
declined 17.5 points. 

Earlier this year Andersen had also 
displayed amazing omniscience or good 
fortune by accurately predicting the Feb- 
ruary break in commodity prices. 

Andersen began moon gazing in 1929 
after losing his faith in the more orthodox 
forecasting system. Like the ancient 
Greeks, he had convinced himself that 
all the universe moves in harmony, The 
moon in particular, he decided, has a 
special effect on mass psychology, on the 
will to buy or sell. Therefore he began to 
chart the moon against the Dow-Jones 
stock averages to predict future trends. 

Andersen charges $125 for a special 
introductory service, $2,000 a year for 
the real thing. He claims to have about 
100 long- and short-term clients, “includ- 
ing insurance companies, investment com- 
panies, individuals, industrial corpora- 
tions, and banks.” He is close-mouthed 
about his income, declaring only that it 


business. With such skeptics Andersen is 
patient. He graciously admits he some- 
times makes slight mistakes. He points 
out he is not the fanatical type who might 
insist that the-moon will always remain 
an infallible investment guidepost. 

As a matter of fact, says Andersen, the 
moon actually began breaking up around 
the edges in the middle 1930s, giving off 
a lintlike substance; many who thought 
they were undergoing dust storms during 
that period actually were just feeling the 
effects of this moon erosion. The bitter 
truth, he admits, is that the moon is slated 
to break up into pieces within the next 
several hundred years and will no longer 
bear any relation whatever to Dow-Jones. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Cleaner Vacuum: To eliminate the job 
of emptying dirt bags, Hydroway, Inc., 
of Philadelphia is making a vacuum clean- 
er that mixes the dirt with water and 
washes it down the sink. One long flex- 
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(>. | LET WESTERN UNION SOLVE YOUR 


© | SEASON'S GREETINGS” PROBLEM 











jou do—furnish the list of 
“addressees —Western Union 
does the rest. 


* Grecter convenience for you. 
Greater distinction for your 
greetings. Greater impression 

on your customers. and friends. 


Get in touch with Western Union 
now for a representative to 

call to show you how telegrams 
will solve your Christmas and 
New Year greeting problem. 

He will supply greeting texts 
which are also*available at 
every Western Union office. 
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ible rubber hose is used for cleaning; a 
second carries dirt from the machine to 
the sink. 

Neat Edges: Ramsell Products of May- 
wood, Ill., is making a liquid’ masking 
solution for painters. It protects the wood, 
metal, or glass, the painter doesn’t want 
splattered. Once the job is done the 
Vinylite-resin solution can be peeled off. 

Toy Helicopter: Flying Toys of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., is marketing a new version 
of the old toy helicopter. A string wound 
around the rotor shaft spins the blades. 
The Tenite-plastic toy soars, glides, and 
lands upright. 

Clear Television: To take the fuzziness 
out of the edges of large television-screen 
pictures, Motorola, Inc., has developed a 
magnetic coil that fits around the neck of 

a 16-inch tube. The coil is: designed to 
customer provide the optical correction that eye- 


. glasses give for people with astigmatism. 
Ta] 





- Copenhagen megane = 
Trouble in the Wild Blue 


Donald Forbes of NEwswEex toured 
aircraft plants for two weeks to study 





Transacting business in foreign countries by telephone has definite 


advantages. You talk directly with the person you’re doing business the plans, hopes, and problems of the air- 
with. You can reach a quick understanding —and avoid misunderstanding craft industry. He talked with executives, 

, rs . designers, and production men. Here are 
—ask and answer questions, settle details, in a single call. 


some of his impressions: 
When you call friends or relatives everson, you have the veeneu: Maitees Pmaalini 
warm satisfaction of hearing their own voices, and enjoying an across the country are squirming over 
what may happen. to the 70-group Air 
countries around the world. Just say to the Long Distance operator rs orce. The a ET i 80th 
” “u ongress pushed through authorization 
| want to make an overseas call. to buy 4,200 planes costing $1,542,000-. 
000. But now President Truman insists 
on holding the total military budget to 

$15,000,000,000. This would cut the Air 
coe IS Force slice to where it could support 
only about 51 combat groups. To the 
hard-pressed manufacturers, just getting 
into the black after dropping an esti- 


intimate, two-way conversation. Service is open to most 


easier to do 


by mated $30,000,000 last year, this could 
— mean a 30 per cent slash in next year’s 
tele phone! anticipated military orders. 


Compounding the manufacturers’ woe 
is the fact that the cost of turning out 
aircraft is jumping enormously. This is 
partly because of boosts in wage and 
material costs. But the prime reasons 
are: (1) Planes have become infinitely 
more complicated, requiring myriads of 
new electronic and other gadgets, and 
(2) the costs of research and develop- 
ment must be spread over fewer planes 
than in wartime. 

The original B-29 Superfortress cost 


—— $1,500,000, then dropped to $500,000 as 

production mounted. Now modified and 

quip uy) improved into the B-50, it sells for 
wr | r\ am $4,500,000. 
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tien Speed-of-Sound Transports: As the 
aircraft industry feels its way into its new 
world of supersonic speeds and _ rocket, 
jet, and possibly ‘atomic propulsion, it 
needs an increasingly high proportion of 
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ldea that-turns the heat on sales 


And what an idea . . . for something new 
in a cooking range! 


For this smart new gas range is a heater, 
too. Just press a button, turn a valve, and 


a special unit quickly warms the kitchen 
on a chilly day! 


Again, double-walled Bundyweld* Tubing 
shares in a bright idea that puts the heat 
on a manufacturer’s sales. For the supply 
lines and flash and pilot tubes in this sleek 


appliance are Bundy Tubing, a stand-by in 
the gas range field. 


Whether you make toys or trucks, there 
could easily be an idea in Bundy for you 
as well. For you’d be amazed at where you 
can use Bundy Tubing. 


The examples at the right are only hints. 
They range from standard uses for Bundy 
to possible ways you might spark real sales. 
Look them over now. 














§ All of the actual Bundy applications shown 
on this page began with an idea of using 
Bundy. By the same token you may easily 
find the answer to a smarter, lighter-weight, 
x * longer-lasting product, turned out more easily 
and at less cost, through checking Bundy. 
Why not try. Our engineers will be glad to 
give you a hand. Just call or write Bundy 

Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 






ENGINEERED TO 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ® 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 


>A) My, / ae 
Rw BundyweldTub- ()) This strip is con- Zz Next, a heating A Bundyweld 
——’ ing, made by a <a tinuously rolled 


process fuses comes in stand- 
patented process, is en- twice laterally into tubu- bonding metal to basic ard sizes, up to 5@” L 
tirely different from any lar form. Walls of uniform metal. Cooled, the double in steel (copper or tin 
other tubing. It starts as thickness and concentric- walls have become a coated), Monel or nickel. 
a single strip of basic ity are assured by close- strong, ductile tube, free Special sizes can be fur- 
metal, coated with a tolerance, cold-rolled from scale, held to close nished to meet your 
bonding metal. strip. dimensions. requirements. 


S5undy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St. Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: 


?cirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bidg.® Chicago 32, Ill.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Placee Elizabeth, N.J.: A.'B. 


Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 © Philadelphia 3, Penn.: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. © San Francisco10, Cal.: Pacific Metals Co., 


id, 3100 19th St. © Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way ® Toronto 5, Ont., Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 


£31 Bay St. Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in all principal cities. 





Push a button and this convertible 
top glides up or down in a jiffy. 
For its hydraulic pressure lines are 
strong, dependable Bundyweld* Tub- 
ing. Hydraulic brake line systems in 
95% of today’s cars are Bundy, too! 








Look for Bundy wherever there’s 
refrigeration, as well. Bundy tubing 
is fast-cooling, easily fabricated, duc- 
tile, long-wearing ... unbeatable for 
coils, condensers and refrigerant lines 
where dependable performance counts. 





One manufacturer is using Bundy 
as a case and holder for thermome- 
ters. Others are making awning frames, 
umbrella stems, spray nozzles of Bundy. 
Your idea may pay off with a use 
of Bundy, too. Speaking of ideas... 





It seems as though Bundy would 

beideal for strong, light-weight, inex- 
pensive music racks. We don’t know, 
but if you’re interested we'll be glad to 
work with you. (Bundy is a/ready hy 
used for camera tripods.) Then, too. 





Perhaps clock makers should check 
on Bundy for hour and minute hand 
shafts. Ditto meter and gauge manufac- 
turers who need dependable, rugged, tub- 


ing parts for all we of precision in- 
struments. 
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4 AMES E. PEPPER 


Boutled in Bond 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 proof 


James E. Pepper & Co., Lexington, Ky. 
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Boeing plans for production of the speedy, swept-wing B-47 


engineers and research men. But the 
companies are finding it embarrassingly 
expensive to tempt good men from blue- 
chip nonmilitary industries into their 
boom-and-bust business. 

A jet-propelled transport plane with a 
transatlantic range and twice the speed 
of present airliners may be in service 
within six years, according to one lead- 
ing engineer. Hall Hibbard, Lockheed 
vice president, envisages these big jets 
as having wings swept back at a 35-de- 
gree angle and “cruising along at 600 
miles an hour with no problems at all.” 
Hibbard said an engine capable of such 
performance is being developed for the 
Air Force. 

But commercial travel at supersonic 
speeds seems out of the question for 
many years as too costly. Contrary to 
popular belief, the speed-of-sound bar- 
rier is not a sharp dividing line which a 
plane penetrates and then finds clear 
sailing. Instead, the drag on its body 
continues to mount as the speed _in- 
creases, necessitating more and more 
powerful engines and ever-slicker stream- 
lining. 

The practical problem is to devise a 
plane that can fly as fast as possible and 
yet slow down to make a safe landing. 
Because its stubby wings lack much lift- 
ing power, Bell Aircraft’s supersonic X-] 
must land at 150 miles an hour or better 
and often hits the runway with a tre- 
mendous bump. Hibbard believes fold- 
ing, telescoping, or collapsible wings, or 
perhaps even a helicopter device, will be 
the answer. 

Development of the most efficient jet- 
plane fuel is being hampered by a grow- 
ing shortage of aviation kerosene. It is 
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true that jets can run on almost anything. 
But they fly best and farthest on high 
heat-producing fuels, And they are 
ravenous fuel burners. Fuel rationing in 
another war would make the second 
world war seem like an era of plenty. 

Flying Robots: The aircraft industry's 
most radical prophet is Jack Northrop, 
53-year-old boss of Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc. An advocate of a “push-button” Air 
Force, Northrop believes the guided 
missile has outdated the conventional 
bomber because (1) it is expendable; 
(2) the load factors of the pilot’s safety 
and comfort needs are eliminated; (3) 
it is less expensive to make, and (4) 
there is no psychological problem. Nor- 
throp also is convinced that long-range, 
atom-driven planes will be operating by 
1960 “if development of atomic power 
plants for aircraft is vigorously pursued.” 

But the Air Force must worry about 
1949 and 1950 as well as 1960, By the 
first of the. year it hopes to have on tap 
a strategic bombing force of twenty pro- 
peller-driven B-36s, the world’s biggest 
bombers. Operating from North Amer- 
ican bases, they are capable of delivering 


an atomic bomb anywhere in the North- ~ 


ern Hemisphere. They fly at 40,000 feet 
which enemy fighters have trouble reach- 
ing because of fuel consumption and 
where attack maneuvers are difficult be- 
cause of thin air. 

The Air Force has already placed or- 
ders for 190 North American four-jet 
B-45 bombers and 40 giant eight-jet 
Northrop Flying Wings. And Boeing, 
confident of orders for its new B-47, a 
swept-wing, 600-mile-an-hour, _ six-jet 
craft, is laying out its Wichita plant for 
large-scale production, 











modern rooms at 
sensible rates — 
all with radio, 
many with 
TELEVISION. 





7th Ave. 
at 50th St. 
NEW YORK 






Alfred Lewis, 
Manager 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING AND BING, Inc. Management 

















Why use the 
same old worn-out phrases over 
and over again? Give your letters a 
| flying start. Make them build good will. 
In two new free booklets, Dr. 

‘ Robert R. Aurner shows you how. For 
E 18 years ranking professor of business 
administration at University of Wis- 
consin—now heads our Better Letters 
Division . . . to help you put more 
power into the words that you put on 

our paper. Write today. Please use 

your business stationery. Fox RIVER 
PAPER CORPORATION, 1731 Appleton 

Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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BY SPEEDBIRD 


wy i Chit 


gg S no quicker, surer 
way to escape from grey 
skies and chilly breezes than a Speed- 
bird “‘Cruise-Flight” to Bermuda... 
enchanting “Islands of Perpetual 
Spring”! Down there, in the fragrant 
air, you'll enjoy all the sports of 
summer ... golf and tennis, cycling, 
sailing. You'll find every daytime a 
thrilling playtime. And Bermuda 
nights, too, are gay. 








BOAC offers you your choice 

of route—from New York or 
from Baltimore. You cruise dl 
smoothly above the weather, fit 
in a long-distance “‘pressur- 
ized’’ plane, while a de- 
licious, complimentary 
meal is seryed you. 
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“SUNSET” SPEEDBIRDS 
DEPART 4:30 P.M. 
from New York, Wed., Thurs., 
Sat., Sun.; also from 
Baltimore, Mon. and Fri. 

$126.00 ROUND TRIP 

plus 15% Fed. Tax 
RESERVE BY SPEEDBIRD NOW! 
Information and bookings at BOAC 
offices in New York, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Montreal and Toronto. 
Or see your Local Travel Agent. 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH oveRseAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Exchange Control in Peru 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Peru—“Let observation with ° 


extensive view, survey mankind 
from China to Peru.” So wrote Samuel 
Johnson in the eighteenth century, and 
his advice is still good today, especially 
to a student of the world currency 
chaos. In China he can see what hap- 
pens when inflation runs wild and 
when it takes many millions 
of the monetary unit to buy 
as much as one American 
dollar. And in Peru he can 
see what happens when an 
attempt is made to prevent 
the effects of inflation not by 
stopping its cause—the in- 
crease of money and credit 
—but by the strangulating 
device of exchange control. 
This is not to imply that 
there is anything unique about infla- 
tion and exchange control in Peru. 
What is most instructive about Peru- 
vian inflation and exchange control is 
precisely its typicality. 


N a small country like this—with a 
I relatively simple economy almost 
wholly dependent on foreign trade, a 
country that must import or die and 
export or die—the effects of exchange 
control stand out in startling relief. 
It has been the subject of daily battles 
carried on in clamorous headlines be- 
tween the two leading Lima newspa- 
pers. All over its front page, with 
charts, statistics, and letters from ex- 
porters, La Prensa demands the aboli- 
tion of exchange control while El Com- 
ercio, supporting the importers, de- 
mands that “the dollar must be held at 
6.50 soles.” 

The Peruvian crisis is instructive 
above all for the light it throws on the 
so-called world dollar shortage. Euro- 
pean beneficiaries of the Marshall plan 
have convinced American officialdom 
that their dollar, shortage is the result 
of the destruction and dislocation of 
the war. But Latin American experi- 
ence serves to remind us that any na- 
tion can have a dollar shortage and 
that an overvalued currency supported 
by exchange control is the certain way 
to get it. 

The official rate for the sol is 6.50 
to the dollar. This official rate has been 
retained in spite of mounting internal 
inflation. In August this year the total 
money supply in Peru was about five 





times the supply in 1940. Yet the 1947 
physical output of Peru was in most 
products below 1940. The result is 
reflected in a rise in living costs by 
this September to 379 per cent of the 
1934-36 level and in wholesale prices 
to 437 per cent of that level. 

Even these figures understate the 
rise. For since January this 
year government authorities 
have been calculating the 
index number on the basis 
of official price ceilings and . 
not on actual prices prevail- 
ing in the free or black 
market. In the legal - free 
market here the sol has been 
selling around fifteen to the 
dollar. Until this September, 
however, exporters, with the 
exception of exporters of gold bars, 
were required to turn over to the 
government all their dollar exchange 
receipts at the official 6.50. By a de- 
cree of Sept. .6 exporters were re- 
quired to turn over to the government 
after export taxes only 65 per cent of 
their dollar receipts at the 6.50 rate. 
They were allowed to keep “exchange 
certificates” for the remaining 35 per 
cent which they could use for im- 
ports or sell in the open market for 
about fifteen soles to the dollar. Even 
with this partial relief exporters have 
been squeezed between mounting do- 
mestic costs and the requirement to 
sell most of their dollars to the govern- 
ment, in effect at 40 cents apiece. 


HE result has been inevitable. In 
hte of a record world price for 
most of Peru’s  exports—consisting 
chiefly of cotton, sugar, petroleum, 
copper, lead, zinc, silver, and gold— 
and record exports measured in soles, 
many of Peru’s chief exports have been 
declining in actual quantities. Because 
of this and the abnormal incentive 
given to imports by the overvalued sol 
(i.e., by the privilege of buying the 
dollar at 40 cents), Peru has managed 
in 1947 to achieve the first unfavorable 
balance of trade in its history. 

Exchange control has_ intensified 
the very dollar shortage it was de- 
signed to cure. It has been dislocating 
and strangling Peruvian production. 
This is the background of the present 
agitation for return to a free-exchange 
system. 
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PEPPERELL 


COLORED MUSLIN SHEETS 


At this low price, you can afford to 
give several sets. She’ll bless you 
every time she uses these pretty, 
long-wearing muslins! 





PEPPERELL 
WHITE MUSLIN SHEETS 


These fine-textured muslins are soft, 
sturdy, closely woven for comfort 
with long wear at popular prices. 
Truly an outstanding gift value! 
Luxury Muslins 











PEPPERELL 
PEERESS PERCALE SHEETS 


The luxury sheets—and so practical! 
Yarns superfinely combed for extra 
smoothness and strength—and 
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Luxury Muslins 
Colored sheets, about $3.89 ea. 
Pillowcases $1.00* 


Utility Musiins 


Colored sheets, about $2.98 ea. 
Pillowcases $.80* 


woven 204 threads per square inch! 
White sheets, about $4.95 ea. 
Pillowcases $1.25* 


Colored, scalloped, set of 2 sheets and 
2 pillowcases, starting about $15.97* 






White sheets, about $3.19 ea. 
Pillowcases $.80* 


Utility Muslins 
White sheets, about $2.69 ea. . 
Pillowcases $.69* : 
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These Lovely Pepperell Sheets in White 
AND 
Five “Personality Colors” ——— 
ve ‘Personality Colors oth 


(‘NV 


PEPPERELL PERCALE SHEETS 





/ 


Just what she wants! Next best to Peeress Percale, 
these lovely real percales are closely woven for 


~ ys delightful smoothness and durability. 
& White sheets, about $3.39 ca.—pillowcases $.89* 


Colored sheets, about $3.98 ca.—pillowcases $1.05* 





PEPPERELL PEERESS PILLOWCASES 


So new, so charming! Pillowcases woven of ex- 
quisite all-combed yarns—white, bordered with 
her favorite “‘personality color.” 

2 pillowcases, colored hems, boxed, about $2.98* 
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. A Great 
Wew lire Chin 
“SCasier starts | be 
: Shorter stops 


Straighter driving 
Longer wear 


BECAUSE OF... 
288 chevron points 
_ Right and left grip 
_ Heel-and-toe bite 
” OFFERED BY 


v TAYLOR 
v HODELL 
v WEED 
v ST. PIERRE 


























due to travel motion, 
with the aid of, 
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aids in quieting owes 
the nervous system ==> 
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Mission to the Jews 


Are they Hebrews? so am I, Are they 
Israelites? so am I. Are they the seed of 
Abraham? so am I.—II Corinthians, 11:22, 


Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
burned also for the conversion of his own 
people, the Jews. Like Peter, John, and 
James, he followed Jesus, the King of Is- 
rael, in preaching first to the Hebrews, 
for, as he wrote to the Romans (11:2): 
“God hath not cast away his people 
which he foreknew.” 

How Christianity has followed from 
this beginning is traced in an interesting 
study, “The Apostolate to the Jews,” pub- 
lished Dec. k by the Roman Catholic 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
and the Missionary Union of the Clergy. 
The author is a 44-year-old Austrian- 
born priest, Father John M. Oesterreicher 
—himself a convert from Judaism. One of 
the leading authorities on the_ subject, 
Father Oesterreicher has published some 
fourteen. pamphlets since he -came ° to 
the United States in 1940. He is now 
theological research professor at. Man- 
hattanville College in New York. 

*Compel them .. .° After the close of 
the Apostolic Age, says Father Oester- 
reicher, numerous controversial discourses 
either begged or demanded Jewish con- 
versions. These were followed by sermons 
which Jews were compelled to hear, 
sometimes fron such. distinguished 
preachers. as the Dominican St. Vincent 
Ferrer. In the thirteenth century houses 


for Jewish converts were founded at- 


Oxford, London, and Gran, Hungary. 
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St. Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jes- 
uits, visited one in London some 30() 
years later and also aided a similar hos- 
pice in Rome. 

As the centuries passed and Jews begai: 
to receive political emancipation, perse- 
cution extremes like the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion gave way to a mission of kindness 
aimed directly at the Jew. In 18583, 
Theodore Ratisbonne, a Jewish convert, 
founded in Paris an order which at his 
death became the Missionary Priests of 
Notre Dame de Sion. Their aim is two- 
fold: to make Christians love the people 
who produced Christ, and to win Jewish 
recognition of the Messiah. 

The Nazi persecution, Father Oester- 
reicher feels, drove many Jews into a 
“psychological ghetto,” making approach 
difficult. As a result of the last war, says 
the author, about half of the world Jewish 
population is now centered in the United 
States. Father Oesterreicher finds that 
his own church’s mission to these Ameri- 
can Jews is not equal to Protestantism’s. 
Where Protestants maintain almost 70 
centers, Catholics have only three—in 
Kansas City, Manhattan, and Brooklyn. 

The Austrian priest would like to see 
a Catholic center set up to win Jews 
to Christ, although he understands the 
antagonism toward Christianity of Ameri- 
can Jews who may remember as children 
being branded “Christ-killer” by thought- 
less playmates. “Whether we will or no,” 
he says, “we are missioners at all times.” 
Having himself received some 220 Jews 
into the Catholic Church, Father Oester- 
reicher feels that “it would be a lack 
of love for the Christian not to want to 
share his peace and bliss.” 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


To Father Oesterreicher, converting the Jew is a labor of love 


Newsweek, December 6, 1913 











cH ex INTO FLAME AND 


EAS THERE, M ISTER. 














Many fires reported as ‘‘cause unknown’ actually are due to spontaneous com- 
bustion. They start themselves from paint rags, oily cleaning cloths or mops. The 
material heats up internally from chemical action—and then bursts into flame. 
Play safe! Keep oily rags in metal containers with tight covers. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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Jackson (right) with 1948 captain Bill Conway and Coach Herman Hickman 


ELECTIONS: 


Captain Jackson 


The reaction meant a long working day 
for big Charley Loftus in Yale’s public- 
ity department. He handled more than 
200 calls, many of them windy ones, 
from “coast to coast and border to bor- 
der.” But. the matter that set his tele- 
phone to ringing last week took only ten 
minutes. 

‘In that time Yale letter men retired to 
an upper room of the Ray Tompkins 
House, talked about a 1949 leader, and 
came downstairs with a unanimous ver- 
dict. Their choice: 22-year-old, quietly 
modest and intelligent (78 average) Levi 
Jackson, Yale’s first Negro football play- 
er and its 70th football captain, who led 
the team this season in every offensive 
department except passing. 

White boys also picked Jackson for 
their football captain when he was a four- 
sport athlete and an all-state back at 
Hillhouse High in New Haven. The other 
college chances he drew there got no- 
where with him. Yale was where his 
mother deeply wanted him to go. His 
father worked there too as a chef and 
steward, and Levi himself had worked 
in the Yale Bowl as a Boy Scout mes- 
senger when Clint Frank was storming 
into history. Jackson’s high-school coach 
was an Old Blue named Reggie Root. 
And just across the street, during the 
schoolday, he could see Ray Tompkins 
House and the towering magnificence of 
Yale’s Payne Whitney Gym. 
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At first word of the 190-pound half- 
back’s election his mother said he “de- 
served” it but nervously added: “Perhaps 
I shouldn't have said that. It doesn’t 
sound just right, does it?” But Bill Cor- 
um of The New York Journal-American, 
among others, thought that was precisely 
why Jackson’s teammates had elected 
him. 

Other choices of the week: 
> Frank Jones, a Negro, as 1949 man- 
ager of Harvard’s varsity football squad. 
> Alvin Wistert, a 32-year-old tackle, as 
captain of the 1949 Michigan football 
team. A depression and a war, in which 
he served four years overseas, delayed 
his arrival at Michigan, where All America 
tackle honors were’ won by _ brothers 
Frank (1933) and Albert (1942). 
> Lou Boudreau of the Cleveland In- 
dians, as the American League’s most 
valuable player in 1948. The world cham- 
pions’ manager, star shortstop, and .355 
hitter drew 22 out of a possible 24 first- 
place votes and totaled 324 points, a 
record for this award. Joe DiMaggio was 
second and Ted Williams third. 


BOXING: 


Wisdom of Solomons 


Big Jack Solomons’s ideas, as inex- 
haustible as his rifle-length cigars, some- 
times look like more trouble than they’re 
worth. The 200 people he crowded into 
his West End gym in London early last 
week were hand-picked. So were the six- 
teen heavyweight novices he exhibited 
in test bouts; the eight best, by vote of 


the attending critics, would fight for a 
$4,000 first prize in preliminary matches 
on the Lee Savold-Bruce Woodcock card 
Dec. 6, 

The novices were an assortment of 
farmers, laborers, and butcher boys, and 
their efforts were unfortunately summed 
up by a shout from comedian Sid Fielc: 
“Tell them to fight or get vaudeville 
cards.” Despite all his ideas, 47-year-old 
Promoter Solomons obviously was finding 
decent talent as scarce these days as his 
American counterparts claim it to be, 

The bland expression barricaded be- 
hind Solomons’s cigar didn’t wholly dis- 
appear however. If his frequent “elim- 
ination” tournaments hadn’t yet stumbled 
on any genuine material, this one had 
produced eight “finalists” and all the ex- 
tra publicity he needed for his Savold- 
Woodcock show. Two weeks before the 
doors were opened, Harringay Arena’s 
10,600 seats were sold out despite a $42 
ticket top. 

Backsides: In three years of postwar 
boxing promotion, all Solomons’s 75 
shows have been sellouts—and _attend- 
ance has run as high as the 46,000 who 
paid up to $42 (and much more to scalp- 
ers) for last summer’s Gus Lesnevich- 
Freddie Mills presentation, 

Solomons makes no mystery of his 


methods: “First I get the backsides to 


fill up the seats. There’s time enough after 
that to print the tickets and hire the hall.” 
To assure himself of enough backsides, 
he investigates potential customers and 
their opinions more thoroughly than any 
American fight promoter. 

As early at 6 a.m, he is meeting men 
at Billingsgate, where he also checks up 





Keystone Photos 


Fish, fights, and bets busy Solomons 
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on his latest shipment of live carp from 
Yugoslavia (“I was the first man to bring 
live carp into England”). By 8 he is talk- 
ing to clients at his Ridley Road fish mar- 
ket. Later in the morning he is at his 
gymnasium to deal with boxing people, 
and during the afternoon he is in contact 
with the stratum of sports who patronize 
his “turf accountant” (bookmaker) office. 

By 7 o'clock he is usually through with 
work (which grosses an estimated income 
of $100,000 annually) but not with peo- 
ple. He looks them up in fine restaurants, 
dubious bars, and stray coffee stalls and 
quickly gets the talk around to boxing: 
“Then I sit back, shut my mouth, and 
open my ears.” 

Preliminaries: Much of what he 
hears is exploited in his preliminarv bouts, 
which have run on for hours, usuallv in- 
clude champions of sorts—and sometimes 
produce his next star bout. Because of the 


- unusual care and expense he puts into this 


neglected part of boxing cards, he thinks 
that “the Lesnevich-Mills show would 
have been a sellout even without Lesne- 


vich and Mills.” 


Last week, while American promoters 


. were holding their heads over this year’s 


decline in attendance, Solomons said he 
had received two “very good” offers to 
try his hand in this country, Apparently 
he wasn’t interested: “I have enough on 
my plate at the moment.” 


Graziano’s Blackout 


In Oakland, Calif., on the morning of 
Nov. 18, Rocky Graziano vanished. After 
doing some roadwork for a Dec. 1 fight 
with Fred Apostoli, he went alone to an 
airline office, bought a ticket, and caught 
the next plane for home. 

To newspapermen in New York City 
last week, Graziano tried to explain why 
he pulled out of the match. The onetime 
bully boy of the middleweights, only 26 
years old and a world champion only six 
months ago, put his hand to his untidy 
head as if it hurt him: “I got it up here.” 

In Oakland, he said, his training had 
been strangely listless: “I’m out there 
boxin’ with a coupla salamis, and they 
hit me in the face and I don’t even care.” 
Anywhere he went, people still asked 
him about those bribe offers which, be- 
cause he failed to report them, got his 
license revoked in his native New York 
State. People persistently wanted to 
know, too, about his dishonorable Army 
discharge, which got him into official 
disfavor in other states. 

The talk was driving him crazy—espe- 
cially, he said, because he had been 
mecting intelligent people and _ had 
learned to think: “Maybe it was better 
when I was a dope.” 


‘.nmy Cannon of The New York Post. 


dids’t snicker. This, he wrote, was the 
dirry and complicated” story of a slum 
kid «vho “was never meant to be a cham- 
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The Eads Bridge over the Mississippi at St. Louis was started 
in 1869, one year after NATIONAL had been established. 








unite east and west 


Travel distances and time were 
sharply reduced by completion 
in 1874 of the Eads Bridge. 
This structure marked the 
first use of iron and steel in 
railroad bridges. Also, it initi- 
ated in America the sinking of 
pneumatic caissons through 
mud to bedrock, then filling 
them with solid materials to 
form foundations for the piers. 


After 74 years of service, the 
Eads Bridge still carries a 
heavy load of railroad and 
vehicular traffic, vindicating 
the daring of its builders. 

By such compressing of 
miles, the railroads have made 
faster and safer the movements 
of goods and people. No yard- 
stick can measure these bene- 
fits to us and our nation. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 








By its leadership in the development of 
car and locomotive equipment, NATIONAL 
has contributed greatly to speed, safety 
and comfort of railroad travel. Our pro- 
gressive engineering and modern foundry 
facilities are available to other industrial 
users of malleable and steel castings. 
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F.. 77 years, M. & St. L. “Sig, 
has been the nickname of the Minneapolis ““""*®*w. ye 


& St. Louis Railway, an important road which networks rich 


agricultural and industrial areas of the Great Midwest. 

Today, M. & St. L. symbolizes also the Modern and Stream- 
Lined transportation which that railroad provides in Minnesota, 
South -Dakota, Iowa and Illinois 


For Agriculture and Industry 
For Shippers and Receivers of Freight 
For Connecting Lines, via Major Traffic Gateways 


With fleets of Diesel locomotives, newest of which is the 
No. 348 in the picture, and of new freight cars, the M. & St. L. 
is truly a road of Modern and Stream-Lined Service. 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Lows Kaclaay 
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pion of anything.” Last Friday, Nov. 26, 
it looked as if he couldn’t even be a 
fighter anywhere worth mentioning. For 
his Oakland run-out, the National Box-. 
ing Association handed Graziano an in- 
definite suspension covering 37 states 
and some eight other countries. 


FOOTBALL: 


Oklahoma Sparkplug 


College football last week had at least 
one team that was still being run by the 
kids. Many coaches have turned the pres- 
ent substituting liberties into a messenger 
service for their own play picking, but 
any time the University of Oklahoma 
team hunched into attacking position this 
season Coach Bud Wilkinson couldn’t bet 
a dime on what the play would be. 

Ten of the eleven Oklahoma players on 
the field were no better off. The play that 
quarterback Jack (The General) Mitchell, 
a psychology major, gave them in the 
huddle was merely the best move he 
could think of at. that moment. If he 
spotted something in the enemy’s defense 
as the teams settled into battle align- 
ment, the bulgy-legged General checked 
signals and called for something else. 
Four out of five times, against Texas 
Christian’s constantly shifting tackles and 
line backers, Mitchell changed his mind. 

His teammates were all for it. According 
to one firsthand witness, guard Dee An- 
dros, “the plays the General picks under 
pressure at the scrimmage line, with the 
referee’s 25-second watch on him—those 
are the plays we've gone to town on.” 

Last week their record showed that 
they had been to town every Saturday ex- 
cept the first one. For that one day Coach 
Wilkinson used Mitchell as halfback in 
an effort to make. greater use of his out- 
standing running ability—and lost to 
Santa Clara by 20-17. In the next eight 
games Oklahoma heaped up 300 points 
against the 80 of such rivals as Texas 
A. & M., Texas, Missouri, and Kansas. 

Last Saturday, after finishing up with 
a close (19-15) shave against tradition- 
ally stubborn Oklahoma A. & M., Wilkin- 
son’s bunch accepted an invitation toa 
major New Year’s Day show: a Sugar 
Bowl meeting with Charley Justice and 
his undefeated North Carolina colleagues. 

Other highlights: 
> Southern Methodist, which had to drive 
99 yards in the last 1 minute and 41 sec- 
onds to get a 7-7 draw with Texas Chris- 
tian, was matched with Oregon for the 
Cotton Bowl. 
> Unbeaten California was paired with 
Northwestern, Big Nine runner-up to in- 
eligible Michigan, for the Rose Bowl. 
> Undefeated Army, ranked third in the 
country behind Michigan and Notre 
Dame, suffered a concluding comedown 
in a 21-21 tie with Navy, which had lost 
13 straight. — 


Newsweek 
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The Happiest Hitter 


by JOHN LARDNER 


~ had been so tough for Lewis 

. (Hack) Wilson in the fifteen 

years or so between the time he left 

baseball and his death, which hap- 

pened last week in Baltimore, that 

most of the stories written since he 
died have had a weepy cast. 

In a way, the same thing was true 
of Babe Ruth. The sob-sis- 
ter tendency is strong in the 
newspaper profession, and 
the tributes to the Babe, 
like those to Wilson, were 
colored largely by the sor- 
rows of his later years. I 
think you get a fairer im- 
pression of the lives of the 
two men if you remember 
the great good fortune they 
shared: that to both of 
them, the simple pleasure of hitting a 
ball with a bat was the greatest joy 
of existence, and that both of them 
had the chance to taste this joy to 
the full. 

I don’t want to force the parallel. 
Ruth was a far better ballplayer than 
Wilson, and he was a much luckier 
man, in the fact that his friends and 
family protected him from the more 
inconvenient consequences ofshis in- 
clinations, on and off the ball field. 
Hack, who had the same inclinations, 
went unprotected by one and all, 
especially himself, and he died quite 
broke as well as quite young. He 
was 48, 


ut Wilson—who for a time came 
B as near as any ballplayer has to 
being a right-handed Ruth with his 
bat—was a very happy man indeed 
when he was happy, and no one ever 
showed the feeling more vividly. The 
color in his neck, always sunset red, 
flooded his whole face when he hit 
the ball right. At the roar of the crowd 
which followed, he would lower his 
head to hide his exultation, but noth- 
ing could hide the quivers of joy that 
shook his wide back. 

These pleasures endured till the end 
of his baseball career. My favorite 
memory of Hack, among many, con- 
cerns a home run he hit for Brooklyn 
igainst the Giants in 1933, his last 
full season in the majors. The ball 
cleared the left-field roof. The hit put 
the Dodgers ahead, momentarily, and 
the crowd shrieked with approval as 
Wilson trotted to his position—not too 





fast—at the inning’s end. Hack could 
not get enough of this music. He 
turned and ran all the way back to 
the bench, and then ran out to left 
field again, cheered at each step of 
each of his three long trips across 
the field. 

“He must have forgotten his glasses 
the first time,” said a sports 
writer after the game to 
Casey Stengel, then a 
Dodger coach. 

“Quit kidding,” said Mr. 
Stengel. “He had ’em in his 
pocket all the time. But 
we'd of broke his heart if 
we mentioned that.” 

Wilson’s height was 5 
feet 6, his shoulder width 
was about the same, his 
collar size was 18 and his feet were 
as small as a girl’s. He was the most 
fluent perspirer in baseball, and the 
most ferocious-looking hitter. Hack 
was not pugnacious by nature, but 
rage overcame him as easily as joy. 
Rival players loved to goad him and 
watch him turn scarlet. Once he chal- 
lenged the entire Cincinnati team to 
meet him in the prize ring after the 
season. The challenge caught the ear 
of Arthur (the Great) Shire’,'a White 
Sox player who believed he was Jack 
Dempsey. 

“I will fight this runt for $10,000, 
winner take all,” announced Mr. 
Shires, and the battle of the century 
might have ensued had not Judge 
Landis imposed a lifetime armistice 
on both parties. 

Hack’s fielding talent is best re- 
membered, perhaps with justice, in 
connection with the World Series 
of 1929, when Wilson lost two fly 
balls in the sun. Hack was saddened 
by his misfortune, but he had strong 
ideas as to the relative importance of 


fielding and hitting, and he showed . 


what he meant in the following year 
when, still with the Chicago Cubs, 
he hit 56 home runs and batted in 190 
runs. 


HE latter total remains a record for 

major-league baseball. It _ still 
stands to Hack’s credit in the book, 
along with two or three lesser achieve- 
ments. I need none of these to make 
me: recall him as the most emotional 
man with a club in his hands that I 
have ever seen. 
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If you’re on the hunt for top- 
grade shoemaking . . at down- 
to-earth prices .. F. S. & U. 
extra quality is your answer. 
Here’s real economy in fault- 
less, over-time service .. at a 
low per-mile cost you'll find 
difficult to duplicate. 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
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Youth on Broadway 
As the 1948-49 theater season moves 


toward its halfway mark, it has been’ 


notable so far for few moments of excite- 
ment. But it does have at least three—in 
three hitherto scarcely known young ac- 
tresses who have crashed through less- 
than-inspired material and secondary bill- 
ing to rare personal triumph. 

Without the boisterous talents of Mary 
McCarty, a shoestring revue called “Small 
Wonder” probably never would have 
made the drama headlines. “Summer and 
Smok.” an ina..uugly inconclusive early 
work of Tennessee Williams, would un- 
doubtedly have drooped had it not been 
for a purposeful young newcomer named 
Margaret Phillips. “Where’s Charley?”, 
a somewhat apathetic musical variation 
on the well-thumbed Victorian farce, 
“Charley’s Aunt,” has of course Ray Bol- 
ger to guarantee it long life. But it also 
has Allyn McLerie, a 21-year-old Scotch- 
Canadian singer and dancer who succeeds 
in distinguishing herself under the Bolger 
shadow. 

Tiny but Terrifie: In “Small Won- 
der,” Miss McCarty is a buxom fireball 
who combines the limitless energy of an 
Ethel Merman with a dark-haired Irish 
prettiness and a voice that can handle 
equally well a torchy ballad like “Satur- 
day’s Child” or the brassy lyrics of a 
parody on oil-rich Texans. She is at her 
best as she romps though a gymnastic 


Newcomers of the 1948-49 season: Allyn McLerie, Margaret Phillips... 
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to 
salute to the “Flaming Youth” of the d: 
20s or pokes fun at movie-star clotiies is! 
horses. 

“A ham,” she says, “at the age of 5,” m 
Mary, who is now 25, was spotted by a O 
Warner talent scout when she toddled to be 
a Los Angeles movie-house stage to draw m 
the winning number for a giveaway ice- B 
box. She began her movie career as a la 
bespectacled brat whose sole purpose in “J 
life was getting in Shirley Temple’s curls, 
grew up to “patsy” roles—“long-suffering d: 
gangsters wives and that sort of thing,” in 
she told NEwswEEKk—and after some 150 se 
films (mostly Grade C) decided she had st 
had enough and came to New York with to 


$14 in her pocket. She existed by night- al 
club engagements and at last achieved a 


Broadway role in “Sleepy Hollow’—only PI 
to have the show fold. fo 

She finally got her chance in “Small pe 
Wonder” because she wouldn’t accept a cl 


good job—the Merman role in the road fir 
company of “Annie Get Your Gun.” She 
didn’t just want to “follow Miss Merman’; 


she wanted to create a thumpingly suc- w 
cessful comedy style all her own. She did. § 
Up From the Ballet: In striking con- hi 


trast to Miss McCarty, Allyn McLerie is sk 
tall and ethereal looking. Behind her are 
ten years of rigid ballet schooling and a B 
childhood dream of becoming a second 

Pavlova. The poker-faced comedy she in- 5 
jects into her role—that of Ray Bolger’s 
maidenly 1880-style light-of-love in 
“Where’s Charley?”—is a happy accident 
of casting, subordinate in her own mind 


Graphic House Photos 








Newsweek . 





to her general desire to act, sing, and 





1e dance without being pegged as a special- 
eS ist. 
Allyn first appeared on the stage as a 
a member of the New York San Carlo 
a Opera Co.’s corps de ballet. She then 
to became “Miss Turnstiles” in the 1945 
(Ww musical “On the Town.” Her only other 
e- Broadway appearance was a brief stint 
a last January as the mute dancing girl in 
in “Finian’s Rainbow.” 
|s, In “Where’s Charley?” Miss McLerie’s 
ng dancing role is small and not very exact- 
,” ing. But she makes up for it by handling 
50 several of the show’s lighter lyrics with a 
ad style that makes it hard to believe she 
ith took up singing in a professional way only 
ht- about two years ago. 
la Welsh Gal: In Wales, where Margaret 
uly Phillips was born 24 years ago, an Eistedd- 


fod is a combination concert and com- 
iall petitive poetry recital. As a child, de- 


t a claiming Gaelic poetry at these affairs, she 
vad first felt the excitement of capturing an 
She audience. 

n”; Moving to New York in -1939, she 
uc- went to see “The Corn Is. Green,” heard 
lid. @ one of the characters speak Welsh, and 
on- hurried round to the stage door after the 
€ is show, to discover the only Welsh he knew 
are was the few words he had memorized. 
da But he did know of a dramatic school. 


The school soon handed Miss Phillips 


 In- some summer-stock engagements from 
yer's which she graduated to “Cry Havoc,” a 

in small part in “The Late George Apley,” 
ne and then last year the role of Birdie Bag- 
in 
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.-. and Mary McCarty 
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To make the steam which blows a 
locomotive whistle used to cost about 
one-third of a cent per “toot.” Today 
it costs at least twice as much. 

That’s a small thing—but it’s typical 
of the way the cost of running rail- 
roads has gone up. 

Take, for example, the 3,000 cross- 
ties in the average mile of track. Pre- 
war, they cost less than $2.00 each, 
in place. Today, the cost is up to $4.00 
each. And the rail—about 175 tons of 
it in the average mile of track—costs 
$30.00 a ton more than it did in 1939. 

Freight cars, which used to cost 
$2,500 apiece, now cost more than 
$4,000. And the prices that railroads 
must pay for fuel—whether coal or oil 
—have considerably more than 
doubled since 1939. 

But in the same years the rates 
that railroads charge for their essen- 
tial services have gone up less than 
half as much as the average increases 
in wage rates and the prices railroads 










































must pay for materials and supplies. 

What does this mean to you? 

Just this— our nation needs rail- 
roads which are strong and healthy. 
That’s the only kind of railroads 
that can produce adequate, low-cost 
transportation in time of peace—and 
meet national needs in time of war. 

And the only way to have railroads 
that are strong and healthy is to have 
railroads whose revenues keep pace 
with today’s increased costs. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR pre- 
senting the world’s great musical com- 
edies. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, 
and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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try in “Another Part of the Forest,” which 
won her the Clarence Derwent Award 
“You must believe in a part,” she siys, 
“so that people will believe in you.’ In 
“Summer and Smoke” she has succee:‘ed 
so well that one gets the impression she 


has a considerably deeper understanding . 


than even the author of her role as a 
Southern girl whose ironbound emotional 
fences gradually crumble and launch her 
into abject immorality. 


Pedestrian Preachment 


Like Madeleine Carroll’s Good Hope: 
College for Women in “Goodbye, My 


Fancy” (Newsweek, Nov. 29), Brook 


Valley Academy, the girls’ junior college 
of “The Young and Fair,” is the academic 
vassal of reactionary trustees. But there 
the resemblance stops. N. Richard Nash 
has conjured up so much _ intramural 
skulduggery for the Brook Valley vixens 
that even a partial dossier must include 
anti-Semitism, junior-miss Fascism, klep- 
tomania, blackmail, a pair of frame-ups, 
and a chronic case of kowtowing to the 
aforementioned trustees. . 

It is a tribute to the author’s sincerity 
that the improbable plottings within the 
overtaxed plot not only sustain interest 
but even trump up considerable suspense 
before regeneration sets in. But, in the 
final analysis, it is the cast of all-female 
players who, evidently believing intense- 
ly in the play and its preachment, man- 
age to make these extracurricular crises 
seem momentarily credible. In particular, 
there are first-rate performances by Fran- 
ces Starr as the compromised principal, 
Mercedes McCambridge as a confused 
teacher, and Doe Avedon, Patricia Kirk- 
land, Lois Wheeler, and Julie Harris as 
a representative cross section of a strange- 
ly fascinating student body. (THE Younc 
AND Farr. Vinton Freedley, Richard W. 
Krakeur, producers. Harold Clurman, di- 
rector. Paul Morrison, set.) 


The Tramp in the Garden 


It isn’t easy to say who owes the most 
to the cther—Robert E. McEnroe, author 
of “The Silver Whistle,” or José Ferrer, 
star of the new Theater Guild produc- 
tion. But one thing reasonably certain is 
that theatergoers are indebted to both 


for a comedy that is so delightful so 


much of the time the minority moments 
can be disregarded. 

In the cheerless garden of a church 
adjoining an old folks’-home the author 
has assembled a somewhat stuffy young 
minister (Robert Carroll), -his pretty 
fiancée the resident nurse (Eleanor Wil- 
son), and a group of charity wards, all 
over 70 and all uniformly melancholy 
except a tipsy beldame who has a bottle 
of Scotch cached in the shrubbery. 

Enter a tramp—amiable, articulate, 
and fiftyish-who calls himself Oliver 
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Erwenter because that is the name on 
the birth certificate he found in an ash 
can, and who gives his years as 77 be- 
cause that is the age on the card. 

Love and Light Fingers: Erwenter’s 
apparent and self-advertised virility, his 
tall tales of distant travels, and his glib 
self-identification with Omar Khayyam, 
Villon, and Vagabondia stir the residents 
with delusions of middle-aged capers. 
Beginning to fancy himself as a public 
benefactor, the visitor concocts Tibetan 
love potions for his male companions and 
prepares the grounds for a church bazaar 





Fred Fehl 
José Ferrer plays a loving tramp 


by looting flowers, a croquet set, a cedar 
tree, and a birdbath from neighboring 
properties. And for. himself, Erwenter 
makes voluble,* tentative love to the 
moon-struck nurse and badgers the be- 
wildered minister, who doesn’t know 
quite what to do about it. 

By the time the author has exposed 
Erwenter’s fraud and taught the minister 
to relax, his inventiveness has begun to 
tun a little thin. Similarly, there are times 
when the humor fails of trying too hard, 
and the wanderer’s rich, figurative prose 
turns unadulterated purple. 

But there never is a time when José 
Ferrer isn’t master of Erwenter’s fate. If 
the vagabond is an actor’s field day, 
Ferrer celebrates it with charm and 
eloqience and sly humor and with a 
perfection of timing and movement that 
suffiises even the broadest gesture with 
elegance and grace. Doro Merande, Wil- 
lia: Lynn, Kathleen Comegys, and 
Geo:ge Mathews, among others, give 
him jine support. (THe Si'.vER WHISTLE. 
La:"ence Langner and Theresa Hel- 
bur. producers for the Theater Guild. 
Paui Crabtree, director. Herbert Brod- 
kin. sets and lighting.) 
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The Underwood All Lleciiie Posi 





hatte Onder for Youu Scoritiny 


<a Make your secre- 
a tary very happy 


... with a new 
Underwood All 
Electric. 






It has the convenient time-saving 
features she’s always yearned for... 
the accuracy and fatigue-saving ad- 
vantages of electrical operation. 


On the Underwood All Electric, you 
simply “play” the keys . . . lightly! 
Electricity does the work. 

Imagine how easy it is! Electric Key- 
board. Electric Back Spacer. Electric 
Shift Key. Electric Shift Lock and 
Electric Tabulator. 


Even the Carriage returns at the 
touch of a key . . . and sets itself 
ready for the next line. And wait ’til 
you see your letters! 


Pretty as a picture. Impressions uni- 
form. Characters prefectly in line. 
All carbons clear, neat, legible. Every 
letter . . . better! 


Give your secretary the opportunity 
to turn out the best work she’s ever 


done . . . with an Underwood that’s . 


made to order for her. Call your 
local Underwood representative to- 
day . . . for a demonstration. 


FAST! When typing, your busy hands 
never leave the keyboard, The electrically- 
controlled keyboard saves you finger travel, 
hand travel . . . eliminates fatigue. 


EASY OPERATION! 
Form-fitting key tops en- 
courage an easy rhythm 
of finger movement over 
the keyboard . . . there- 
fore better letters, with minimum effort. 





BEAUTIFUL WORK! The 
Underwood All Electric 
assures even spacing be: 
tween characters ... 
clean-cut, uniform ime 
pressions ... not shaded or blurred. 





MANY CARBONS! Not 
only original letters, but 
carbon copies are sharp 
and clear. You can make 
as many as 20 of them ata light finger touch. 





Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding “Machines 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, ‘N. Y. 
Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria St. LG 
Toronto 1, Canada tbh 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
© 1948 
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Fine clubs 


Many of the most famous clubs and hotels 
in Amerita make their cocktai's with 
Heublein's Vatted Vermouth. 


and hotels 


Why do they use this particular vermouth? 
Why do they pay its higher price ? 


pay more 


Because Heublein’s Vatted Vermouth is made 
especially for cocktails by cocktail specialists, 
the world's largest producers of cocktails. - 


or 
eublein’s 


Heublein's Vatted Vermouth is planned 
from vine to vat solely to make 
better-tasting Martinis and Manhattans. 


Vatted 


Two Kinds: Sweet for Manhattan, 
Dry for Martinis. Vatted to perfection, 
crystal clear in the bottle. 


Vermouth 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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Who Is Moura Lympany? 


The importance of phonograph records 
(provided they are superior phonograph 
records, of course) was never better illus- 
trated than by Moura Lympany, a young 
English pianist who made her American 
recital debut at Town Hall in New York 
last week, Like many another youthful 
artist, Miss Lympany saw the full ex- 
ploitation of her mature career (she had 
been a child prodigy) vanish with the 
coming of war. Hence, like other pa- 
triotic British musicians, she turned her 
attention to producing music for those at 
home who needed it. 

But Miss Lympany also began to make 
records—records so good that they soon 
began to appear on the shelves of discrim- 
inating shops and collectors in the United 
States. Thus, when she first came to this 
country in the fall of 1946, at least a few 
people knew who she was and station 
WOQXR put her on the air for her Ameri- 
can radio debut, But this was not enough 
for the managers she went to see. S. Hu- 
rok, however, gave her some advice: Go 
back home, make more records, play on 
the Continent, and then we'll see. 

All this Miss Lympany did. Even be- 
fore that—in fact, just as she left—her 
recording of the Khachaturian Piano Con- 
certo on English Decca hit the American 
markets with a bang (Newsweek, Dec. 
16, 1946). Who was Moura Lympany? 
the disk fans asked. One collector in Seat- 
tle even wrote to England to ask was this 
Moura Lympany a man or a woman. Co- 
lin Defries, Miss Lympany’s engineer- 
husband, promptly straightened him out. 

Other phonograph releases followed, 
both on English Decca and HMV, for 
whom Miss Lympany has been recording 
since December 1947. Tours on the Con- 
tinent and in Australia and New Zealand 
proceeded with great success, Last sum- 


mer Miss Lympany and Hurok got to- - 


gether again. Since .she was already 
booked in New York for an appearance 
at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 8 with the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association under Leon 
Barzin, Hurok agreed to present her 
shortly thereafter in a recital at Town 
Hall. Since she was already engaged to 
tour Europe beginning in January he 
would arrange her American bookings 
for the 1949-50 season, 

Success on Suecess: But the Ameri- 
ican debut and contract for 1949-50 were 
not all that came out of a recording suc- 
cess which lived up to its promise. The 
inquiring collector in Seattle, Lewis L. 
Mayhew, came all the way to New York to 
hear Miss Lympany at Carnegie Hall 
with the NOA. Overwhelmed, he went 
back to Seattle and reported to his Mon- 
day Symphony Group, an organization 
which meets at the home of Henry Ross 
on alternate Monday evenings to listen 
to phonograph records by candlelight. 





MUSIC i — 















Brit Combine 
Miss Lympany, Jock, and Puss 
The result of Mayhew’s enthusiasm. 
was that he, Ross, and seven other mem- 
bers of the Monday Symphony Group de- 
cided to sponsor a Lympany-in-person re- 
cital in Seattle on Nov, 30—nine days be- 
fore the pianist plans to leave for England. 
Miss Lympany’s honest and contagious 
enthusiasm appears to inspire such loy- 
alty from all her fans. A critic in New 
Zealand, for example, even cabled flowers 
to her for her Town Hall debut. Although 
her rather aggressive approach to the key- 
board may not appeal to some critics, it 
does give away the fact that she is a real 
outdoors girl. “I am two personalities al- 
ways fighting, killing each other.” she 
says. “One part of me wants to tour the 
world and likes dressing up and meeting 
people; the other part of me likes to wear 
slacks and be around the chickens, my 
dog jock, and my cat Puss.” 


New Records 


BerLIOz: REQUIEM. Emile  Passani 
Choir and Orchestra under Jean Fournet. 
with Georges Jouatte, tenor. Columbia. 
Eleven 12-inch records in album, $15.50. 
Of this “Grande Messe des Morts,” Ber- 
lioz once wrote: “If I were threatened with 
the destruction of all my works but one. 
I should beg mercy for the Requiem. 
It is seldom heard because of the cost 
involved in assembling the forces called 
for in the score—more than 100 strings. 
a huge wind section, four brass bands, 
assorted timpani, cymbals, and tam-tams, 
plus a chorus of more than 200. The 
performance for this recording took place 
five years ago at the Church of St. 
Eustache in Paris, Columbia is to be ap- 


Newsweek 
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plauded for bringing it to the United 
States but, in so doing, is doubtless re- 
flecting the xecent interest disk collectors 
have shown in the large choral master- 
pieces. Cetra-Soria, for example, has had 
great success with its magnificent record- 
ing of Mozart’s “Requiem,” featuring Vic- 
tor de Sabata as conductor and Pia Tas- 
sinari, Ebe Stignani, Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
and Italo Tajo as soloists (NEWSWEEK, 
july 19). And RCA Victor has announced 
the reissue of its Verdi “Requiem”—star- 
ring Beniamino Gigli, Ebe Stignani, Ezio 
Pinza, and the Royal Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra of Rome under Tullio Serafin. 

'Srrauss: ELEKTRA (FINAL SCENE). 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Sir Thomas Beecham with Erna Schliiter, 
Ljuba Welitsch, and Paul Schoeffler. 
RCA Victor. Four 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $7. For all one may sweat and sigh 
for Rose Pauly, her incredible “Elektra” 
is not on records. But Sir Thomas and his 
orchestra do all they can to make up for 
it in this version—and stirringly too. Miss 
Schliiter is somewhat better off vocally 
than she was last season at the Metropol- 
itan Opera, but she still falls short of the 
challenge. 

Liszt: CONCERTO FOR PiANo No. 2 
in A Minor. Witold Malcuzynski and 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under Walter 
Susskind. Columbia. Three 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $4.75. Further evidence 
of the English genius for recording. Pur- 
ists will point out that probably neither 
Malcuzynski the Pole nor Susskind the 
Czech could produce such effects inside 
a concert hall, but for sheer recorded 
sound this made-in-England Columbia 
album is overwhelming. Malcuzynski’s 
new CHopIN: CONCERTO FOR PIANO No. 
21n F Minor (The Philharmonia Orches- 
tra under Paul Kletski. Columbia. Four 
12-inch records in album, $6) is almost 
as good a job, but no match artistically 
for Rubinstein’s on RCA Victor. 

STRAVINSKY: SACRE DU PRINTEMPS. 
Eduard van Beinum and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. English Decca. Four 
12-inch records in album, $9.45. This 
ffrr production is on a par with the 
magnificent Ansermet “Petrouchka,” re- 
leased earlier this year. The same stun- 
ning combination—van Beinum and the 
Concertgebouw—are also available in the 
BERLIOZ: SYMPHONIE F ANTASTIQUE ( Eng- 
lis) Decca. Six 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $13.65), but shoppers for this item 
are advised to wait a while—until Ameri- 
can recording starts again and Charles 
Miinch gets his chance with the Boston 
Symphony on RCA Victor. 

Mozart: Viotin Concerto No. 4 In 
D Major. Jascha Heifetz and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thom- 
“§ Beecham. RCA Victor. Three 12-inch 
records in album. $5.75. Without doubt 
a definitive performance, with Heifetz 


and Sir Thomas in the purest classical 
accord . 
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HERE...the industrial weather vane 


always points in a favorable direction! 





Industrial trade winds blow steadily toward Connecticut. 
Here is a strategic location for a manufacturer. Here is a 
vast transportation web which reaches out to huge nearby 
markets and-sources of semi-finished materials. Here are 
skilled workmen whoassure high productivity and get along 
well with management. In compact, versatile Connecticut 


is to be found 75% of all types of American industry. 


Write to Connecticut Development Commission, Depart- 
ment N6, State Office Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut, 
for information on the special advantages Connecticut 


- offers your type of industry. This service is free/ 














VIGNEMALE IN THE PYRENEES 


ce, 
oe} 


the Holiday 
you ve dreamed of 


For winter sports or lazing in Medi- 
terranean sunshine— France offers 
more today than she ever did be- 
fore. Plenty of ships and planes 
direct to the gay and sunny Riviera. 


Robert Casadesus, Se 
musical head of the 38 
FontainebleauSchool 
— noted pianist —on 
Columbia Records: 
“France is truly a land 
of four seasons, always 
at its best somewhere. 
Today she welcomes 
AVLISTS, MUSICIANS .00 
beauty-lovers, reassert. 
ing her traditional cule 
tural leadership...” 


Everything is ready, waiting—serv- 
ice—hospitality —heated hotels... the 
food for which France is famous... 
travel and beauty spots and shrines. 
And the new low franc goes farther. 


See your friendly travel agent now. 


THE BEACH AT CANNES 


‘FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A service agency of the Ministry of 
Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 
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60 Years of Georgia Tech 


The “Rambling Wreck” song, along 
with the often brilliant records of its foot- 
ball teams, is about all most people know 
of the Georgia School of Technology. 
Now President Emeritus Marion Luther 
Brittain, 82, has filled the need for a com- 
plete record of one of the finest tech 
schools in the country. 

In “The Story of Georgia Tech”* 
Brittain traces the 60-year history of the 
Atlanta institution from its earliest begin- 
nings. Brittain, Georgia-born, Georgia- 
bred, and president of Tech from 1922 to 
1944, saw the school spring up during his 
college days at Emory. He watched its 
growth while state superintendent of edu- 
cation for eleven years before becoming 
its president. 

In spite of the detailed descriptions of 
Tech’s struggles and endowments, its 
place in the state educational system, its 
fight against “Gene” Talmadge and sub- 
sequent loss of accrediting through his 
interference, and its revival under Gov. 
Ellis Arnall (there is no prognosis for 
Herman Talmadge’s administration), 
Brittain’s book is at its best when telling 
of athletics. Probably Tech’s most famous 
alumnus is the golf king Bobby Jones 
(22). The story of Tech’s first game with 
its arch rival, the University of Georgia, 
at Athens at 1893 had features as up-to- 
date as today’s sport page. 

Leonard Wood, later a famous general 
of Cuba but then a doctor, helped set up 
the Tech team while doing undergradu- 
ate work. He also played guard, and the 
university boys maintained that he “had 
matriculated for the purpose of playing 
football.” “Faculty members frequently 
played,” says Brittain of the old days, 
“and the coach and trainer did likewise.” 
During this Georgia-Georgia Tech fracas, 
Brittain continues, “the Athens students 
threw rocks at the Georgia Tech team 
during the contest. Tradition has it . . 
that either because of the hostile rocking 
or because of lack of funds the Georgia 
Tech team had to return from Athens in 
a coal boxear.” (P.S. Tech won 22-6.) 


Two Prexies 


Two of the country’s outstanding uni- 
versities were preparing last week to wel- 
come new presidents in 1949. Both 
chosen the same day—Nov. 19—they 
were burly 6-footers and ex-football play- 
ers as well as top-notch educators: 
> Duke University, which goes back 110 
years, chose Dr. Arthur Hollis Edens to 
succeed Dr. Robert Lee Flowers, who be- 
comes chancellor. Hollis, a 47-year-old 
Tennessean, is a graduate of Emory Uni- 
versity at Atlanta and formerly served as 
vice chancellor of the University System 





*Tue Story oF Georcia TECH. By M. L. Brittain. 
385 pages. Chapel Hill. $4. 





EDUCATION — 





of Georgia and associate director of the 
Rockefeller Foundation General Ecduca- 
tion Board. He will go to Durham, N.C, 
in February. 

> In Palo Alto, Calif., Stanford University 
decided on Ontario-born+Dr..J- E. Wal- 
lace Sterling, 42, as its fifth president to 
replace the late Donald B. Tressider next 
September. Dr. Sterling, now director of 
the Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
at San Marino, combines a love of gar- 





© Karsh 
Edens and Sterling, 6-foot prexies 


dening with his pigskin fever. In another 
chessboard move, Stanford’s acting presi- 
dent, Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, becomes head 
of New York State University—which 
exists only on paper, is in reality spread 
over 32 campuses, and will be controlled 
from Albany. 


Creative Effort 


Now 100 years old, the Todd School 
at Woodstock, Ill., is dedicated to the 
proposition that “all boys are created 
creators.” Roger Hill, headmaster, be- 
lieves the youngsters should learn by do- 
ing. Their latest effort is a Technicolor 
film entitled “Rip Van Winkle Renas- 
cent,” which was privately previewed 
in New York last week. 

A professional-looking combination of 
live actors and cartoon animation, the 
16-millineter 40-minute movie tells Rip’s 
old story with a new twist: Rip is not 
only running away from his nagging wife 
but from reality, and he awakens just 
for wars and depressions, only to be 
lulled back to slumber by the dwarfs- 
various men through the ages who cause 
wars. The ambitious flicker leaves Rip 
rubbing his eyes in an inferno following 
the atom bomb. 

Some 45 of Todd’s 100 pupils wrote 
and put the picture together, shooting 
most of the scenes in a corner of the gym 
and in a gravel pit near the school. The 
oldest performer, John Geis, is 17 and 
appears as the _ schoolmaster-narrator. 
The youngest is a 9-year-old named 
Christopher Welles, whose dwarf beard 
conceals the fact that she is one of the 
two girls at the school.* daughter of a 
Todd alumnus, Orson Welles. 


*The other is Letty Ferrer, daughter of the stage 
stars José Ferrer and Uta Hagen. 
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There comes a time when every red 
blooded he-man (you, for instance!) gets 
fed up with the old gray suit...and picks 
a pin stripe! The thin white line breaks the 
monotony, brings out the color, and maybe 
makes you look slim like Gary Cooper! 

Once pin stripe cloth was hard tomake, 
put the bite on the bankroll. The yarn had 
to be dyed before weaving because the 
dye colored the white stripe, too... 

Now the white thread, usually rayon or 
cotton, is woven into the wool fabric, and the 
fabric put in a dyebath to which General 
Aniline’s Katanol-W (called a “resist’”) has 
been added. Because of the “resist,” the dye 
colors only wool fibres—does not affect the 
vegetable or synthetic thread. . 

The cloth color can be sky blue, grass 
green, payday gray, chocolate, strawberry 
ordon’t-care...butthe stripe still says “T’ll 
take vanilla!’’...and ducks dye like a duck 


THE stripe that says 
“Pll take vanilla!” 








) 


sheds water, comes through clean! So pin 
stripe suits come in every price class. 
General Aniline, in fact, does quite a 
bit for the well-dressed man today! GA 
dyestuffs color his suits, shirts, ties, felt 
hats and shoe leather ...GA chemicals 
make colors fast, non-fading, and textiles 
mothproof, fireproof, mildew-resistant, and 
water-repellent...GA detergents, used by 
laundries and dry cleaners, help to clean 
clothing more effectively . . . Something 
you're wearing right now looks better, 
wears longer, costs less, because of GA. 





Aw old American company which first 
started as a photographic supply store, on 
lower Broadway, New York City in 1842, 
General Aniline freed American industry 
from dependence on foreign made dyes, 
today is the largest manufacturer of high 
quality dyestuffs in the country. 
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In addition to the two large dyestuffs 
and chemical works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
and Grasselli, N. J. ... another GA divisior 
at Binghamton, N.Y. is Ansco, which you 
know for its films and cameras. 

AtJohnson City,N.Y., another division 
makes the Ozalid facsimile reproducing 
machines and sensitized papers. 

Andinits Central Research Laboratory, 
Easton, Pa., some 400 people work on new 
methods and products. 

General Aniline represents more than 
$100 million gross assets, pays $30 million 
plus to more than 9,000 employees, will do 
a business in excess of $75 million this year. 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
is a good company to 
work for and with, to 
buy from and sell... 
well worth knowing 
and watching! 





y Mater sae 
NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Ever see a propeller that thinks? 


? 


Ahi, 


KOPPERS! AEROMATIC PROPELLERS 


Licensed under patents of Everel Propeller Corp. 


INCE man first took to the air, he’s been 
trying to make flying safer, easier, 
more mechanical, less dependent upon 
erratic human control and attention. 
The Koppers Aeromatic ®Propeller has 
carried him a long way toward that goal. 
For this variable-pitch propeller (for 
planes with 75 to 400 hp engines) is com- 
pletely automatic, absolutely self-acting. 
It adjusts itself to varying flying con- 
ditions just as though directed by a hu- 
man brain. The pilot needs to do nothing 
whatever. Press no buttons. Pull no 
levers. Watch no controls or instruments. 
The propeller does it all. 
And the result of this uncanny, me- 





chanical “thinking” is more utility, mak- 
ing personal and business planes safer 
and easier to fly long distances. The pro- 
peller shortens the take-off run. Increases 
the rate of climb. Boosts the cruising 
range and speed. Contributes to safer 
landings. And all with a minimum of fuel 
consumption and engine wear. 

Why not write your aircraft manu- 
facturer requesting an installation of 
Koppers Aeromatic Propeller, the “Pro- 
peller with a Brain,” on your new air- 
plane? Or write direct for complete in- 
formation. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Aeromatic 
Propeller Dept., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Making Propeliers is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also 
produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures couplings, roofing, paving materials, piston 
rings. It isa leader in the wood-preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s 
coke ovens. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 
Koppers.Company, Inc., General Offices, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 




















MOVIES —— 


‘Burlesque’ for the Cameras 


The fact that “When My Baby Smiles 
at Me” is a recognizable adaptation of the 
1927 Broadway hit “Burlesque” doesn’t 
alter the further fact that at this late date 
the plot inevitably comes off as an ump- 
tieth variation on the traditional backstage 
musical. Fortunately, the screen play does 
give the players a better-than-even break. 

Just to identify everybody this time out, 
Skid Johnson (Dan Dailey) and his wife 
Bonnie (Betty Grable) are the ever-lov- 
ing troupers making good the hard way 
and dreaming of the big time. And it is 
Skid who hits Broadway and the bottle in 
the order named, messing up both his 
marriage and his career. ; 

Furnished with the smiling-through- 
tears happy ending are a standard assort- 
ment of gags and gambits, several enter- 
taining song-and-dance numbers, and, in 
addition to a pair of new tunes, a nos- 
talgic reprise of such vintage ballads as 
the title song, “The Birth of the Blues,” 
and “Oui, Oui, Marie.” 

_ All this is Technicolor duck soup for 





Burlesquers: Grable and Dailey 


Betty Grable, who plays and dresses the 
burlesque queen in a manner calculated 
to gratify her admirers. The supporting 
players too fit in handily: June Havoc as 
a long-legged show girl, Jack Oakie as a 
Oisterous comic, James Gleason as a 
friendly company manager, and Richard 
Arlen as the lovelorn rancher who gives 
Skid a brief run for his Bonnie. How- 
‘ver, it is Dan Dailey’s versatile perform- 
ince that distinguishes “When My Baby 
‘miles at Me” from any half-dozen others 
of its kind. 

In the past Dailey has demonstrated that 
€ Is a first-rate song-and-dance man and 
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a Bottle holder. And alse in- 
elude the Seuthern Comfort 
recipe booklet. Send te: 








~-____as 
Southern Comfort Corp. ~ 5 
ST. LOUIS, MO. mr 





Write for \ 
handy 
cate folder R 


We pay all postage and insurance on 5 cartons or 
more to any point in the U.S. Add 5c per carton 
on less than 5 cartons. Send Remittance with Order. 





BOX 1025 — DEPT. NW-12 = JOPLIN, le 





















EASY CONTACT!“ 


e 
CONTACTING \ 
the fast-growing 
industries of the 
thriving Syracuse 
region is easy when 
you make your 
headquarters at 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 


600 constantly mo- 
dern rooms. Four 
famous restaurants. 





1 LOM 8 5 See 47 -Vene f-) 2 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 













pin it down 
with the 


Newsweek 


Indispensable to Educators, Librarians or 
anyone who keeps a Newsweek file! 


When you “look it up” in Newsweek, 
use the Newsweek INDEX. Its easy “A 
to Z” arrangement, by subject and 
name, plus cross references, saves time 
and temper. Covers both editorial and 
advertising content for six months. Jan- 
vary 5th 1948 to June 28th 1948 issue 
now available. Only $1.50. 


Order From Newsweek Index Dept. (X-1) 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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A. B. DICK 410 
MIMEOGRAPH 


WITH A 


t W 


LOW PRICE 





Bulletins 
Menus 
Advertising 


Notices 
Lessons 
Letters 


—and other written, typed and 
drawn material duplicated 
quickly and economically. A real 
A. B. Dick mimeograph at a 
new low price. 


FULL-SIZE 
DUPLICATING AREA 


For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating 
products. See this new 
mimeograph at your nearest 
A. B. Dick representative— 
listed in the phone book—or 
write for information. A. B. 
Dick Company, 720 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. The Mimeograph 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 


A. B. DICK 
ra 


the oldest name 
in mimeographing 








MOVIES 





an engaging comedian. Now it is apparent 
that he is developing into an actor of con- 
siderable persuasiveness. Whether it is 
the traditional clown in false nose and 
fright wig or the yokel boy who made a 
little too good and winds up in an alco- 
holic ward, Dailey’s Skid Johnson is a 
compelling characterization that gives this 
musical an unexpected contact with reali- 
ty. (WHEN My Basy SMILES AT ME. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. George Jessel, 
producer. Walter Lang, director. Techni- 
color.) 


Cassino Relived 


Ever since it was founded in the year 
529, Monte Cassino, the cradle of the 
Benedictine Order and one of the Catho- 
lic faith’s most ancient shrines, has suf- 
fered from its militarily strategic position 
—atop one of the higher Apennine peaks 
some 75 miles below Rome. The last time 
it was destroyed was when Allied bombers 
dropped their cargoes on it in February 
1944 during one of the bloodiest battles 
of the last war. 

The Italian film “Monte Cassino” con- 
cerns itself primarily with what went on 
within the famous Abbey itself just before 
and during the bombings that reduced it 
to rubble and took the lives of hundreds 
of civilians who had sought shelter within 
its sacred precincts. 

Dramatically the film is dull, damaged 
by useless fictional subplots and some ob- 
viously fake battle effects. But as a bitter- 
ly objective portrait of the result of one 
of the most ticklish decisions the Allies 
had to make during the Italian campaign, 
the film is worthy of attention, if only for 
the factual report that is further docu- 
mented by the presence of a number of 
survivors who reenact their individual 
roles in the actual bombing. (MONTE 
Cassino. A Pastor Production. Arturo 
Gemmiti, producer-director.) 


Fighting Planes 


Both in action and in story, “Fighter 
Squadron” is reminiscent of any number 
of semidocumentary films that paid trib- 
ute to our fliers during the war: In this 
case the personal narrative is even more 
tenuous than usual, and Edmond O’Brien, 
Robert Stack, Henry Hull, Tom D’An- 
drea, and the other Americans stationed 
at the Third Fighter Group base in Eng- 
land are required to sustain the plot chief- 
ly with conversation. 

More suspectible to dramatic definition 
is the screen writer's concern with the 
changing pattern of air warfare and the 
young fliers’ efforts to persuade their 
deskbound ground command to junk the 
outmoded techniques that no longer jibe 
with their experience. Grounded, “Fight- 
er Squadron” is a flabby and laggard af- 
fair, but in the air the film comes into its 
own. Reinforced by clips from Army Air 
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Plan now a wonderful, different, winter vacation in la 
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Keen, clear mountain skies, brilliant snow and old-time French 
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For help planning your vacation, or 
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assed industrial ° portunities 
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A whole exciting year 
to see with Newsweek! 





Everybody welcomes a Who but Newsweek 
gift of Newsweek! tells the news so ac- 
curately? 


History parades each 
week in Newsweek! 





Match the sparkle of 
Newsweek columnists! 





Colorful as Easter are 
Newsweek covers! 


it’s always an occasion... with Newsweek 


Remember your special friends with this 
Christmas special! Newsweek makes every 
week a memorable occasion . . . delights 
business associates, relatives . . . everyone 
... right thru the year. Merriest note of all: 
a year’s subscription at the Christmas rate 
is only $4.75 ($6.50 after Dec. 31st.) Use 
the enclosed insert card to send Newsweek 
... right away! 


Newsweek, 152 West 42 Street, New York 18, New York 


No labor at all to get 
the facts in Newsweek! 





Best find since America 
say Newsweekers! 





Newsweek's a “treat” 
52 weeks of the year! 
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You'll see it in the rich lustre, in the long life of 
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the heel-to-toe softness of velvet-smooth Full Leather Lining. 
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“ADVANCE” 
A NEW MATCHED TRIO FOR MEN 
Luggage like this “‘does something” 
for a man. New styling, expertly- 
tanned cowhide, solid brass lever 
locks, masculine ” 
plaid lining. 
Write us for your 
nearest HORN 
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Saddle Cowhide 





18-inch 20-inch 24-inch 
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Force combat footage, the production 
offers considerable excitement and a neat- 
ly illustrated chapter on the evolution of 
the fighter plane in air tactics. (FIGHTER 
SguapRON. Warner Brothers. Seton I. 
Miller, producer. Raoul Walsh, direcior, 
Technicolor.) 


Lassie, Get Wet 


“Hills of Home,” a quiet little film as 
pleasantly nostalgic as its title, was de- 
signed primarily as a new vehicle for Las- 
sie, a high-salaried collie dog who works 
for M-G-M and has the distinction of be- 
ing possibly the only canine ever to have 
his own radio program (NEWSWEEK, 
May 19, 1947.) 

This time Lassie appears as a sheep dog 
of the Scottish Highlands who occasion- 
ally lets some of his (despite the name, 
she’s a he) woolly charges drown be- 
cause he doesn’t like to wet his feet in 
the turbulent waters of the local river. 
Finally disgraced in shepherding circles, 
he is bought by Dr. MacLure (Edmund 
Gwenn), the vinegary but lovable old vil- 
lage practitioner who between cross-coun- 


Lassie had to learn to swim 


try professional calls sets about teaching 
him to swim. 

Except for a needlessly morbid ending 
where MacLure’s best friend watches 
sorrowfully over his bed as the old doc- 
tor dies of pneumonia, everything turns 
out just as it should be in a comfortable, 
Technicolored way. The story makes 
sticky going in spots but even adults are 
likely to feel a thrill of excitement as Las- 
sie finally plunges into the flood-swollen 
river to become a hero. (Hits oF Home. 
M-G-M. Robert Sisk, producer. Fred M. 
Wilcox, director. Technicolor.) 
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> DAILY 
SS tcamlerer “CITY OF LOS ANGELES ” 


(In service between Chicago-Los Angeles) 


One of the most unusual Club Cars ever Other Union Pacific Streamliners 
in daily service to and from 


designed is ‘“The Little Nugget” with its Gay the West Coast— 
Nineties atmosphere. On “‘City of Los Angeles” “CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 





Streamliners, you will find ‘“The Little - aanenepetennseey or 
ching Nugget”... or other distinctive Club Cars "Giana 
nding of equal charm and beauty. 
+" The “‘City of Los Angeles” provides smart, 
qued spacious accommodations for both Pullman 
rtable, and Coach passengers . . . wonderful meals 
makes ..- home-like conveniences . . . and 
; i= helpful Stewardess service. 
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~~ A ACES 


OUR whole outlook on life changes 

magically on the new “4 Aces.” 
Gay carefree hours on deck... refresh- 
ing informality. ..congenial friendships. 
A new sense of pleasure —in beautiful 
modern surroundings. 


Ship’s staff and sea conspire to 
smooth the way for a thrilling new 
voyage experience. 

The cabins, all outside amidships, 
are handsomely appointed and_per- 
fectly equipped— sitting rooms by day, 
each with private bathroom. Ingen- 
iously arranged oversize downy berths 
are visible at sleeping time only. 


LA 
TO THE ENTIRE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Individually controlled air condition- 
ing. Private veranda deck staterooms 
.-- family suites as well as two and 
three-berth rooms. Outdoor tiled swim- 
ming pool and sundeck. One class ac- 
commodations only— first class. 


* * * 


S.S. EXCALIBUR, S.S.EXOCHORDA, 
S.S. EXETER, S.S. EXCAMBION ... 
a sailing every other Tuesday from New 
York to Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, 
Jaffa, Tel Aviv, Haifa, Beirut, Haifa, 
Alexandria, Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Marseilles, returning to New 
York via Boston. 


For further information, ask your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


\ 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON @ 


PHILADELPHIA @ BALTIMORE 


@ WASHINGTON e 
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Staterooms are beautiful and comfortable. 


Enjoy all or part of the 45-day round 
trip which covers 12,000 miles . .. with 
29 days in the Mediterranean .. . call- 
ing at 10 ports on 3 continents. 
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Literature in Our History 


In 1917, just as America was about to 
enter the first world war, a group of dis- 
tinguished men of letters—W. P. Trent, 
John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, and 
Carl Van Doren—issued the first of four 
volumes comprising 
“The Cambridge 








History of Ameri- 
can Literature.” In 
it 64 contributors, 
ranging from Paul 
Elmer More on the 
right to Vernon 
Louis Parrington on 
the left, set out to 
furnish a survey “of 
the life of the Amer- 
ican people as ex- 
pressed in their 
writings rather than 
a history of belles lettres alone.” The 
fourth and final volume of this vast under- 
taking appeared in 1920, the year that 
was marked historically by the election of 
Warren G. Harding and in literature by 
the publication of “Main Street.” 

In 28 years “The Cambridge History” 
has become outmoded: Not only is it out 
of date as to facts, but its interpretations 
of American letters from Colonial times 
to the end of the nineteenth century are 
not the interpretations which fit our own 
time. Realizing that “each generation 
must define the past in its own terms” 
and that “we must know and understand 
better the recorders of our experience,” a 
new group of distinguished academicians 
-Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorp, 
Thomas H. Johnson, and Henry Seidel 
Canby—after six years of assiduous labor 
have produced in three volumes, a new 
“Literary History of the United States.” 

Like its famous predecessor, this new 
‘Literary History” is the product of many 
minds. Fifty-five individuals, ranging in 
points of view from H. L. Mencken to 
Malcolm Cowley, make up its collective 
authors. In spite of the differences. of 
opinion and the variety of individual 
tyles, the new history has an amazing 
continuity and cohesiveness. Hundreds of 
readers, agreeing with the editors that 
"the United States, in its life of less than 
‘wo centuries, has produced too much 
literature for any one man to read and 
digest,” will find the “Literary History” an 
intelligent and understandable guide to 
every facet of American literature from 
the beginning to the present time. 
Joint Undertaking: In a_ brilliant 
thapter on the economics of authorship 
¢ntitled “How Writers Lived” it is made 
‘lear that since 1930 two tendencies have 
heen transforming the literary world: col- 

tivism and institutionalism. To a great 
«tent the “Literary History” is a product 
f both. Institutionally the history was 
made possible by the combined financial 
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INDIANA 


has a Surplus of over 


950,000,000! 


@ New industries are not called on to 
Pay out tax money for old debts in In- 
diana. The Staté of Indiana—a soundly 
managed commonwealth—had an un- 
appropriated surplus of more than 
$50,000,000 at the close of its last fis- 
cal year. This unencumbered surplus 
existed despite the fact that the state 
government had paid to local com- 
munities more than $75,000,000 dur- 
ing the year to reduce taxes in Cities 
and towns. 





Far from denying the State modern 
and expanding facilities, these man- 
agement policies have provided Indi- 
ana with unsurpassed physical assets 
—including the largest surfaced high- 
way system in the United States. 

More than 500 industries have es- 
tablished plants in Indiana since the 
end of the war. Get additional infor- 
mation on the industrial advantages of 
this debt-free state. 


INDIANA... YOUR LOGICAL 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


* ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET giving every fact 
and figure you'll want, 
sent promptly and with- 
out obligation. 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .... DEPT. N-41 
STATE HOUSE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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support of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, the American Philosophical Society, 
and the Macmillan Co, Also aiding the 
project were Swarthmore College, Prince- 
ton University, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Lawrenceville School. 
With the exception of Dr. Canby, who is 
chairman of the editorial board of The 
Saturday Review of Literature, the editors 
and their three associates—Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Dixon Wecter, and Stanley T. 
Williams—were drawn from schools and 
colleges. 

The history was planned, written, and 


— 


ters and supplied the necessary intro. 
ductions and transitional paragraphs. The 
writers’ style, they say, was not altered 
“in substance,” but despite this the history 
maintains a remarkable smoothness, 
Mencken’s chapter on the American lan. 
guage is obviously the work of the old 
master, and careful readers may be able 
to spot some others without much difficul. 
ty. But individuality is pretty well sup. 
pressed for the sake of the whole. 

Thus, as a result of this collective meth- 
od, the reader can go from beginning to 
end with the feeling that he is reading the 
work of one man—but a man who has read 





Brown Bros. Photos 


Literary titans: Longfellow and James Russell Lowell 


edited on a collective basis—much as a 
modern news magazine is produced. First 
the editors spent a year drawing up the 
general design and assigning the 81 sep- 
arate chapters that fill two volumes to a 
total of 1,422 pages. (The third volume is 
given over to 817 pages of bibliographical 
material that is probably as complete a 
work of its kind as any produced in this 
country.) Each contributor was given a 
detailed outline of the entire work and a 
statement of its basic principles, and dur- 
ing the three years devoted to the actual 
writing the writers were called into fre- 
quent conferences with the editors and 
authors of allied chapters. No writer was 
allowed to go completely on his own. 

It took the three editors two more years 
to whip the mass of written material into 
shape. The three editors who undertook 
this major task were each given a year’s 
leave of absence from professional duties 
to devote full time to the project. Many 
of the chapters were substantially revised 
(but never, the editors say, to the extent 
that the original author’s perspective or 
opinion was changed) so as to fit them 
snugly into the larger plan. Parts of some 
were lifted and incorporated elsewhere. 
The editors themselves wrote many chap- 


more widely than any one man ever could. 
The curious can turn to the back of the 
second volume where each writer is given 
credit for his own work. 

Great Span: The range of this “Lit- 
erary History” is wide and it covers al- 
most every aspect of American life from 
the days of the colonies down to the 
present. Each period of history—Colonial, 
the republic, Jacksonian democracy, the 
years of crisis, the years of expansion, the 
1920s—is fully covered. There are admira- 
ble biographical-critical chapters of the 
great writers: Jonathan Edwards, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, for the earlier years; 
Jefferson, Madison, John Adams, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the: ‘philosopher-states- 
men; down through Irving, Cooper, Poe: 
the great New Englanders, Emerson. 
Thoreau, Hawthorne; Melville and Whit- 
man; Henry Adams and Henry James. 

The great value of these essays is that 
they take in all the latest research and 
offer new ideas about well-worn themes. 
They are learned but not dull. But of even 
greater value is the way the collective 
writers have paralleled the history—soc 
political, and economic—along with the 
literature of each place and time. Particu- 
larly interesting, for example, is the chap- 
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In some countries products are endorsed by the 
Crown, and bear the arms of the royal family. 
That gives them prestige which stimulates sales. 

But in democratic America our products are 
endorsed solely by the approval of the American 
people, and are identified by brand names and 
trademarks that have won esteem the hard way. 

Here every product must stand on its own 
feet, and fight for survival in the intense compe- 
tition of the market place. 

Here there is no easy road to popularity or 
leadership—no suggestion from government as to 
what you shall buy or what you shall pay. Under 
our brand system, which is the very keystone in 
the structure of our free economy, people can 
separate the wheat from the chaff and make 
their purchases solely on the basis of merit and 
appeal to their personal tastes and preferences. 
























Our system of brand names and advertising is 
important to the American way of life for two 
other basic reasons: 


1. It develops broad markets for our goods, which in 
turn stimulate volume production. As a result, many 
conveniences that would otherwise be luxuries can 
be sold at prices almost everyone can afford. 


2. Brand competition spurs our manufacturers to 
greater efforts to please us. And this results in con- 
stant product improvement and the birth of many 
new products to add to our comfort and happiness. 


So as you read the advertisements of brand 
manufacturers in this magazine, remember that 
your daily purchases of these brands are not 
only a guarantee of good values, but also a 
guarantee of continual progress in better living. 
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Wheary “Colonel” and 
“Little Colonel.” 
Distinctively styled, in 
finest supple leathers that 
mellow with use. Among 
the attractive models now 
at Wheary dealers. For 
folder, write Dept. 1212. 
WHEARY, INC., Racine, Wis. 
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ter on the republic, which shows how our 
first literature was polemical rather than 
purely literary and how party warfare 
tended to make the American a “news- 
paper-reading animal,” a tendency from 
which he has not yet fully recovered. 
Literary moralists may take some kind 
of satisfaction from the description of the 
first American novel given in the history, 
This was William Hill Brown’s “The Pow- 
er of Sympathy,” published in 1789, 
which was a story “of seduction, narrowly 
averted incest, rape, and suicide.” Literary 
historians will read the chapters on “Amer- 
ica’s coming of age,” which began around 
1913 and was given force by John Macy, 
Randolph Bourne, Van Wyck Brooks, and 
H. L. Mencken and led to Lewis, Dreiser, 
and the other great novelists of our own 
time. American poetry, drama, humor, 
the language, regionalism, and even the 
long-forgotten battle over humanism are 
given full treatment. (LiTeErARy History 
OF THE UNITED States. Edited by Robert 
E. Spiller, Willard Thorp, Thomas H. 
Johnson, and Henry Seidel Canby. Three 


- volumes. Macmillan. $20.) 


Other Books 


THe Nine Lives or Citizen Train. 
By Willis Thornton. 327 pages. Green- 
berg. $3.50. The subject of this curious 
title was a man named George Francis 
Train, a member of that legendary com- 
pany of Yankees who made the word 
“Yankee” so meaningful the world over. 
At the age of 19 he was instrumental in 
building the greatest clipper, the Flying 
Cloud. His subsequent life brought him 
into contact with royalty and the rabble, 
a pertinent part in the Civil War Trent 
affair, in American domestic politics, the 
railroad construction of the West, and 
a round-the-world trip to beat existing 
records and to become the model for 
Jules Verne’s Phileas Fogg. 

Witp ANIMALS OF THE Wor cp. Text 
by William Bridges. Illustrations by Mary 


Baker. 272 pages. Garden City. $4.95. A | 
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superbly illustrated and documented book im 
of 252 animals ranging from the aardvark ff 


to the zebu. The introduction is by Roy FF 


Chapman Andrews of the American Mt- 
seum of Natural History, who confesses 
he was thrilled by the whole work. 
THE Gay CoupLeE IN 
Comepy. By John Harrington Smith 
252 pages. Harvard. $3.50. The title de- 
rives from the conventional pair of lovers 


of seventeenth-century comedy to whom 


courtship was a game and a brilliant duel 
of wits. The author traces their Eliza 
bethan origin, their triumph in Restora- 
tion comedy, and their slow decline. 
Waite Saris SHAKING: AN ANTHOLO- 
GY oF Cruises MADE IN SaILING YACHTS. 
Edited by Ira H. Freeman. 202 pages. 
Macmillan. $4. These 24 excerpts from 
accounts of notable voyages by amateu! 
seamen are fast-paced, dramatic, and 
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packed with salty adventure and misad- 
venture. They include stories of Arctic 
wrecks, idyllic slides through tropical 
islands, and gales around Cape Horn. 
Freeman, a newspaperman and _ yachts- 
man, has selected the best of such famous 
gmall-boat men as Joshua Slocum, Rock- 
well Kent, Jack London, and John Voss. 

Tuey Took To THE SEA. By Dawid 
Klein and Mary Louise Johnson. 342 
pages. Rutgers. $3.75. Another book to 
delight yachtsmen, active and armchair 
alike, this includes firsthand accounts by 
equally famous adventurers describing 
how they built their boats, chose their 
crews, and successfully dealt with storms, 
cannibals, and pirates. 

LarKS IN THE Popcorn. By H. Allen 
Smith. 256 pages. Doubleday, $2.50. 
‘Low Man on a Totem Pole” Smith dis- 
covers the country. This pleasantly unin- 
spirational account of Smith’s transforma- 
tion from a restless apartment dweller to 
a harassed landowner (4.03 acres) in 
Northern Westchester County isn’t al- 
ways up-to his earlier satiric standards 
but has appeal for those who live or 
should live in the suburbs. Smith’s semi- 
istic neighborhood is full of perverse 
ora and fauna, Reader’s Digest editors, 
istorical lore, and rich people, and 
‘elds enough human eccentricity to nour- 
sh his peculiar talents as “the screwballs’ 
oswell.” Leo Hershfield contributes pat 
ine drawings. 
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Go West: In “Pioneer Railroad” 
(W hittlesey House, $4) Robert 
J. Casey and W.A.S. Douglas 
recount the Chicago & North 
Western’s history. Not the least 
of its pioneering was egging on 
the westward cours: of empire. 
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—B We're sorry about Santa’s aching 
back, but there’s always a rousing yule- 
tide rush for Rand M¢Nally Atlases. 
They make ideal gifts . . . and fit any 
Christmas budget. They range from 
$1.25 toa luxurious $38.00 edition. The 
New Rand MSNally Standard Atlas of 
the World, at $5.00, is especially prized. 
Its handy size makes it easy to use and 


a KohA-M Mal-Xel deme] ofel el, 
Rand M‘Nally Atlases? 
Wow! 





to keep conveniently at hand. Regard- 
less of price, Rand M£Nally Atlases 
contain maps of the world that are as 
accurate as only 90 years of experience 
in this exacting work can make them. 
See all the up-to-date Rand MNally 
Atlases now at your local bookstore or 
stationer’s. You'll want one for your- 
self and several for gifts. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


New York + Chicago » San Francisco « Washington + Established 1856 


Schoolbeoks + School Maps « Children’s Books » Adult Books « Maps « Atlases « Globes « Road Maps 
Travel Folders « Tickets « Coupon Books « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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“CRANBERRY GROWERS. LIKE 


Frick Refrigeration 


And have used it over thirty years! 


Frick equipment serves this industry 
in three ways: for short-term storage 
at 32°F; for long-term storage at -5°; 

and for freezing 

the berries to be 

“i made into juice 
—thus carrying 
Cranberry Storage at the rich color of 
Sandwich, on Cape Cod, the skin through- 


M husetts. 
meesacecj7s,, out the liquid. 









we ad 


Ma 






The three cran- 
berry plants on 
Cape Cod use 
seven big Frick 
‘ \ refrigerating ma- 
Freezer for Cranberries Chines: two 
at Barnstable, Mass. others, still 
aoe Mbigger, have 
“elately been 

ordered. 










For that special 
cooling job of 
yours, get the 
recommendations 


of the nearest 


Granberies_in Long- Frick Sales- 
erm Storage at Chat- ‘ 
ham, Massachusetts. °”gineer. 





WAYNESBORO, PENNA 





Chatham, Massachusetts. 
~ = ee ree 
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Two Views of a Divided World 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HEN two such authentic leaders 
Was James B. Conant and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower publish essentially the 
same message, Americans may well 
note and consider its implications. The 
Harvard president’s major concern is 
“Education in a Divided World.” 
Eisenhower’s is the chronicle of a 
great war. But in both cases the for- 
ward look is to a divided world, Amer- 
ica’s place in it, and the 
need for intellectual and 
economic as well as military 
preparedness. 

Without discounting the 
danger of unpremeditated 
war, both men reject out of 
hand the notion of a “pre- 
ventive” war, which would 
not prevent but would pre- 
cipitate chaos. Both appraise 
the leaders of the Kremlin 
as essentially different from the Nazi 
apostles of military aggression. 

Eisenhower, by implication, and 
Conant, more positively, doubt that 
war will come in the foreseeable future 
—barring an accident. The Marxist, 
Conant points out, believes the next 
war must be civil war. 

Meanwhile, there will continue that 
icy status of mutual fear, dislike, and 
subtle pressure described in Commu- 
nist terms as “no peace, no war.” 
There will be little relief in this 
strained relationship, for the devout 
Communist believes destiny is his. 
Russian power must not be mistaken 
for a mere revival of nineteenth-cen- 
tury nationalism or pan-Slavism; it is, 
rather, a thoroughly indoctrinated pop- 
ulation burning with an ideological 
zeal which only efficient mass educa- 
tion can achieve after three decades 
of unremitting discipline. 


oTH Conant and Eisenhower agree 
B on armed strength as a warning 
to those Communists whose respect is 
extended only to power, although the 
scientist differs somewhat from the 
general in the exact nature of military 
preparedness. 

It should be noted that these presi- 
dents of great universities both stress— 
Conant in his book and Eisenhower 
in his Columbia University inaugural 
address—the vast importance of in- 
cluding the study of the Russian 
economic, political, and social system 
in our educational programs. 





The hope of Conant, the scientist. is 
in change and the irresistible pressure 
of facts. If the Marxist thesis of the 
dire fate of non-Communist countries 
can be frustrated—if a depression can 
be avoided here and if living stand- 
ards can continue to rise with greatey 
and greater equality of opportunity— 
the massive structure of Communist 
ideology may be torn apart from with- 
in. Hope for this, incidental- 
ly, has already appeared in 
the apostasy of Russian 
leaders like Varga, who was 
punished for saying that 
America was not likely to col- 
lapse so soon as the Proph- 
et had ordered. 

This possible victory, both 
writers declare, can come 
only as we maintain the 
stability, productivity, and 
promise of our own civilization. “Physi- 
cal means and skillful organization,” 
says Eisenhower, “may see [democ- 
racy] safely through a crisis, but only 
if basically the democracy of our day 
satisfies the mental, moral, and physi- 
cal wants of the masses living under it 
can it continue to exist.” 

On this point, Conant presents his 
six goals of our system: “(1) The con- 
tinuation of a form of government 
based on free elections and free ex- 
pression of opinion. (2) A continua- 
tion of the many relatively independ- 
ent government units, towns, cities, 
states, and the Federal government— 
a flexible though complex system 
which allows for the maximum of 
‘home rule.’ (3) A much greater de- 
gree of honesty and efficiency in all 
these governmental units. (4) The 
continuation of our highly competitive 
economic system with its wide diver- 
gency of pecuniary rewards. (5) A 
greater degree of mobility and fluidity 
and a lesser degree of social distinc- 
tion between occupational groups. (6) 
A greater degree of equality of oppor- 
tunity for the youth of each succeed- 
ing generation.” 


uR job is most difficult because it 
QO is in essence a compromise. It 
seeks equality of opportunity through 
the wise use of government, while it 
must avoid the stifling of initiative 
through too much government. That 
compromise at home must be the basis 
of permanence in a divided world. 


—— 
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* THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS IN NO WAY AN ENDORSEMENT BY THE ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE. 


a 
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ONE OF A DISTINGUISHED SERIES PAINTED BY RAY JOHNSON 
FINEST 


The ‘Mounties? maintained order until the 
Canadian Pacific Railieay was completed in 1885. 


No one group of men has contributed more to Canada’s 


greatness than her famed Royal Canadian Mounted Police.* 


And Canada. also produces one of the world’s great whiskies— 
HARWOOD’S CANADIAN, Every sip tells the same story of 
light, mellow flavor and unchanging HARWOOD?’S § quality. 


vardoods Canadian 


BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 





VSTILLED, Bite 
SUPERVASION 


A Masterpiece of 
Canada’s Largest Independent Distillery 


Sole United States Importers: Carillon Importers, Ltd., New York, N. Y. © 90.4 Proof 


Ds 194 





Camels are so mild... and so full-flavored ... they'll 
give real smoking pleasure to every smoker on your 
Christmas list. The smart, gay Christmas carton has 
a gift card built right in — for your personal greeting. 


Ce Al 0er 
The colorful, Christmas-packaged one-pound tin of 

Prince Albert is just the gift for pipe smokers and _ 
‘those who roll their own cigarettes. Long known a3_ 


the National Joy Smoke, P. A. is America’s largest 





